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SARAH BERNHARDT. 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By Epcar C, BEA, M.D. 


LL the world now well knows 
A that Sarah Bernhardt is a 
consummate actress, a phenomenal 
artist—a genius—with a personality 
most charming and unique. In de- 
lineating her character, therefore, 
the phrenologist is not called upon to 
say so much about what she is as to 
point out the specific physical and 
mental qualities which have deter- 
mined her wonderful career. 

So far as the groundwork of her 
character is concerned, it would be 
difficult to find or imagine a more fem- 
inine woman; however, she possesses 
many elements of femininity in a 
very exaggerated form. This explains 
her genius as an artist. Masculinity 
is expressed in angles; femininity in 
curves. The male mentality is posi- 
tive, mathematical, scientific, exact; 
the female mind is more indefinite, 
suggestive, intuitive, idealistic, emo- 
tional. As it is the province of mas- 
culinity to deal with law and re- 
straint, that is, to build the trellis, 
it remains for the feminine princi- 
ple to adorn and glorify with the 
foliage and fruit of liberty and love. 
Art exists for itself, for beauty and 
joy. It neither gives nor knows a 
raison @’ etre. Its reason is ‘‘ because.” 
Hence we expect to find a great deal 





of artistic instinct in women, and a 
great deal of femininity in artists. 
Both generally have rounded or wil- 
lowy figures, yielding or elastic fiber, 
and a super-sensitive condition of the 
brain and the entire nervous system. 
And although the artistic principle 
may inhere in people of dark com- 
plexion, hair and eyes, when we 
think of the most typically artistic 
temperament we think first of a 
blonde. All this is exemplified in the 
great French tragedienne. She is a 
most pronounced blonde, with very 
white skin, light golden hair and blue 
eyes. 

Her hand is an interesting study. 
It is nearer the conic type than any 
of the other forms usually classified 
by cheirosophical authors, but it 
ought to be called an ideal feminine 
hand. It is very symmetrical, velvety 
and flexible, and free from any sug- 
gestion of attenuation such as the 
public has been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the figure of the actress. 
The joints of the fingers have the 
smoothness which denotes a lack of 
order, the tendency to be governed 
by impressions rather than reason, 
and many other qualities character- 
istic of poets, singers and actors. 
Her temperament would serveas a 
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model of the so-called ‘‘nervous” 
type. Not that she is necessarily 
afflicted with nervousness, but be- 
cause of the rare activity and potency 
of her brain with all its minutely 
ramifying filaments that extend tothe 
remotest regions of the body. It is 
difficult to think of her as having 
anything so hard and commonplace 
as bones and muscles. To observe 
the serpentine grace of her move- 
ments one might almost fancy that 
her vertebre were composed of 
nervous tissue. 

The principal signs of this tempera- 
ment are delicate, white skin, sharp 
features, great vivacity of expres- 
sion, a narrow lower face, broad 
forehead, with fine, auburn, golden, 
or very light brown hair. The most 
important indication is probably a 
disproportion between the forehead 
and the lower part of the face. It 
may often be distinguished also by 
teeth relatively long, or pointed, 
sharp-edged, pearl-blue or very 
white, and inclined to translucency. 
In our present subject, however, it 
is shown in the hair and eyes and in 
the extraordinarily fine texture of the 
whole organization rather than in any 
structural disproportion. Indeed, 
her features are fairly symmetrical— 
with the exception of hernose, which 
is very prominent for so sensitive a 
person—and of late years she has 
quite redeemed herself from the im- 
putation of being unesthetically 
slim. 

The mental characteristics of the 
nervous temperament are chiefly a 
predominance of sentiment over 
reason; extreme sensibility, electri- 
cal emotions, impatience, easily 
wounded vanity, brilliancy of intel- 
lect without logic; imagination; in- 
accuracy in estimating motives, but 
with abundant wit, fondness for 
music, and the capacity for a high 
degree of culture on the lines of 
literature, art and religion. The 
principal faults of this temperament 
are exaggeration in the sphere of 
feeling, and incoherency in judgment. 


Its conspicuous virtues are exquisite 
idealism, beauty of character, refine- 
ment, conversational talent, literary 
and artistic taste. These qualities, 
possibly with one or two exceptions, 
are possessed by Sarah Bernhardt ina 
remarkable degree. Everybody has 
heard of her eccentricities, and 
though we dare not believe all that is 
said of her, itis not unlikely that she 
may have made pets of snakes and 
indulged in occasional siestas in her 
coffin. Her life has certainly covered 
a great variety of experiences. 

Her brain is much more remark- 


able for activity than size, al- 
though it is also above the 
average in volume. Her _ head 


measures twenty-one inches and 
three-quarters in circumference, 
and the crown is unusually high. 
Those parts of the brain lying in the 
occiput, or back head, are quite 
large. Shehas strong social feelings, 
though not the most constant attach- 
ments for people to whom she is not 
bound by ties of blood. Her love is 
ardent, but far from being a dominant 
element, and her eyelids are rather 
too flat for a high order of conjugal 
fidelity. It is easy to think of her as 
making mistakes where the opposite 
sex is concerned. She would natur- 
ally act upon impulse in affairs of the 
heart and would seldom realize her 
ideals. She once told a friend of 
the writer,that love in her life had 
always been a chase after a rainbow. 
Perhaps this is one of the penalties 
of genius. 

But she has one form of affection 
whichis very characteristic of artists. 
Sheisexceedingly devoted asa mother. 
Upon hearing this announced as an 
exceptionaltrait in her character, she 
suddenly exclaimed with all the im- 
petuous fervor of a true French- 
woman, ‘‘/’adore les enfants!” 

Her top head on a line with the 
ear is very high. This denotes great 
determination, and with her tempera- 
ment, willfulness and probably ob- 
stinacy. Ske is headstrong and per- 
tinacious. But as she is subject to 
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sO many caprices she could hardly 
be called firm. Continuity, which 
lies in the upper part of the back 
head, is quite deficient; and as 
her temperament is unfavorable 
to patience we may be sure that 





and continuity small she persists in 
her purposes, but indulges in a great 
variety of methods. She resists oppo- 
sition in any form, but allows her 
own forces to scatter as soon as the 
enemy retires from the field. Her 


SARAH BERNHARDT—IN THEODORA. 


nothing could be farther from 
her nature than prolixity or tedious- 
ness either in thought or action. No 
one will doubt this who has ever seen 
her play. Her firmness being large 





energy and executive force are also 
largely due to the faculty of courage. 
She has little, if any, sense of fear. 
The prominent bridge of her nose, as 
well as the diameter of her head, 
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vouches for her combativeness and 
love of adventure. 

Her head is very narrow at the 
seat of the hoarding impulse. She 
makes money to spend it, not to keep 





scarcely be a greater endowment of 
it in a sane human being. It is 
revealed in the great fullness of the 
outer rear top head, and also in the 
confirmed habit she has of raising the 


SARAH BERNHARDT. 


it. Of economy as an instinct she 
has almost no conception. 
Approbativeness in this woman 
affords good material for phreno- 
logical history, for there could 


upper lip. To say she is ambitious 
expresses but feebly the intensity of 
her desire to succeed. To hercredit 
we mustalso say that she has striven 
for artistic excellence as well as glory. 
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Dignity is moderate. Her man- 
ners are as simple as those of achild. 
Caution and cunning are also subor- 
dinate. She is very spontaneous and 
frank. 

Conscientiousness does not rank 
among her dominant motives. In 
matters of conduct she loves melody 
rather than mathematics. She is 
generous toa fault with her intimates, 
although her sympathy is of that 
quality which depends on sensitive- 
ness and a vivid imagination rather 
than upon the specific sentiment of 
benevolence. She has not a great 
deal of reverence. The general ten- 
dency of her character is to oppose, 
to resist, and to engage in ceaseless 
activity of some kind. Hence, sub- 
mission, repose, faith and worship 
would be quite foreign to the normal 
bent of her mind. Ideality is very 
large, and in her temperament it is 
almost insatiable in its demands for 
beauty and perfection. 

Her forehead is well balanced and 
presents a good development in the 
regions of both perception and reflec- 
tion. She appreciates both practice 
and theory. She will observe the 
tiniest objects with the precision of 
a photographic camera, provided she 
is interested to do so. Her ability 
to judge and remember the forms of 
things is probably the most remark- 
able faculty in her lower forehead. 
This is shown in the great width be- 
tweenthe eyeballs. Memory of form 


is essential to all artists, and is a 
among 


talent quite common the 


French. Mme. Bernhardt has also 
the arched eyebrows which betoken 
a fine sense of color, and she shares 
with Joseph Jefferson and many 
others in her profession the reputa- 
tion of being a fine painter. 

Her forehead is wide at the tem- 
ples. This signifies mechanical in- 
genuity and love of music. She has 
a large stock of ideas as well as sen- 
sations, and for the most part she 
does her own thinking. She is also 
mirthful and witty. 

But what is the secret of her power 
as an actress? First of all, sheis a 
woman of wide experience with the 
world. She enacted all the réles of 
tragedy and comedy in her own life 
before setting foot on the mimic 
stage. Like Rachel, Duse, Salvini, 
Clara Morris, Janauschek, the 
Booths, and many other great his- 
trionic artists, she drainedthe cup of 
sorrow in the tender years of child- 
hood. All the depths of her soul 
were sounded by the rude plummet 
of fate. All her heart strings were 
thrilled in her youth by actual scenes 
of grief and joy, so that as a player 
she has but to awaken the memories 
of emotions that once were real. In 
her sensitive brain all experiences are 
registered as in a book. A simple 
suggestion, a mere glance will recall 
them. Under the stimulus of a dra- 
matic situation her own life rises 
before her mental vision, and then she 
needs only to abandon herself to the 
speech and action of the play to hold 
the mirror up to nature in very truth. 














THUMBS AND FINGERS. 


By Pror, CHARLES Topp PARKS. 


[* you have a large, well-shaped 

thumb, you will be governed by 
reason. You will have decision, and 
ability to hold your feelings in check. 


Fig. 1. 


may be accurately read by peculiari- 
ties in the fingers and thumbs. 


For instance, take a thumb like 
It is very supple and readily 





If your thumb is small and weak in 
proportion to the size of your hand, 
your actions will be guided very 
largely by your impulses. It is sur- 
prising how many traits of character 


bends back to the touch. The owner 
of such a thumb will have smooth, 
agreeable manners and methods, but 
will lack the conscientious stability 
of the individual with the firmer 
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thumb that cannot be bent back. He 
will be inclined to extravagance in 
thought and action. He will ex- 
aggerate. If the heart line in the 
palm is well formed and colored he 
will be generous. 

A thumb like Fig. 2 indicates close- 
ness in money matters. Fig. 3 de- 





notes a coarse, brutal, passionate, 
stubborn, unreasonable nature. Mur- 
derers often have this form of thumb. 
Fig. 4 indicates a refined, sensitive 
and reasonable disposition. Fig. 5, 





waist-like second phalanx, 
denotes intellectuality, tact and 
finesse. Fig. 6, with nearly straight 
outlines, would be natural to a person 
inclined to accomplish his aims by 
force of action rather than by tact. 
Anyone who has a large first phalanx 


with its 


of the thumb, as shown in Fig. 7, 
will have a strong will and firm con- 
victions, not easily altered. He will 
have a strong inclination to bend 
other people to his way of thinking, 
and will be ready immediately to take 
the initiative in any undertaking that 
interests him. 











The opposite disposition is indi- 
cated by a thumb like Fig. 8. Here 
the small first, or nail, phalanx de- 
clares a weak will, a character dis- 
posed to rely chiefly upon the opin- 











} s\ 


ions of others, and to hesitate too 
long before acting upon personal con- 
viction. Such thumbs are the nat- 
ural prey of Fig. 7. 

Now to the subject of fingers. 
For the sake of convenience these 
may be divided into three classes, 
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as regards the shape of the tips, and 
it is by the form of the tips that we 
determine many of the instincts of 
the individual. 

Fingers ending like Fig. 9 are in- 
tuitive, pleasure-loving and impres- 
sionable. When like Fig. 10, prac- 








and 
Like Fig. 11, ex- 
cessively active and matter-of-fact. 
When this form is associated with a 


tical, conservative, methodical 
administrative. 














firm, elastic hand, the activity will 
be physical as well as mental. 

Quite often these different forms 
are found combined upon one pair of 
hands, in which case the character 





will be versatile—a ‘‘ Jack-of-all- 
trades,” if the quality of the hand is 
good enough to insure ability to fol- 
low out the natural inclinations. The 
best interests of such people can only 
be effectively subserved by finding 
out and carefully training their 











strongest talent. They are almost 
certain to lack continuity, and hence 
need first of all to concentrate their 
efforts. 
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A marked distinction of character 
is shown between people with smooth- 
jointed fingers, like Figs. 12 and 13, 
who act upon impulse, and those with 
knotty first joints, like Figs. 14 and 
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16, who calculate their every move. 
Fingers like Fig. 14 indicate mental 
order and criticism; Fig. 15, material 


the palm is full and long, asin Fig. 
12, sensuality, a love of luxury and 
all the good things of life may be in- 

















order and method; Fig. 16, both ferred. The first or nailed phalanx 
a 
e—_o_o 
——e 
1s 
mental and material order. The when longer than the other, as in 


Fig. 13, tells of large ideality and 


latter signifies a very thoughtful 
love of refinement. 


mind. Where the phalanx nearest 





COST. 
oe tone Heaven's cost is Hell, and perfect joy 


Hurts as hurts sorrow ; and because we win 
Some boon of grace with the dread cost of sin, 
Or suffering born of sin ; because the alloy 
Of blood but makes the bliss of victory brighter ; 
Because true worth hath surest proof herein, 
That it should be reproached, and called akin 
To evil things—black making white the whiter ; 
Because no cost seems great near this—that He 
Should pay some ransom wherewith we were priced ; 
And none could name a darker infamy 
Than that a god was spit upon—enticed 
By those he came to save, to the accursed tree— 


For this I know that Christ indeed is Christ. 


—R. W. Gilder, 











CONDITIONS OF HAPPY MARRIAGE. 


By Pror. JOHN W SHULL, 


F considered in a generous way, 
marriage involves almost all 
great questions from economics to 
ethics and religion. It does this 
because it concerns man, whom we 
call the microcosm, as containing 
within himself something of every 
element found in the greater world 
which we so glibly call the universe. 
But there is no need of arguing the 
importance of the subject. The 
social doctors all agree upon this 
point, even though they bend most 
of their efforts toward the eradication 
of poverty and vice in various other 
ways—largely in vain. The people 
at large, too, feel that marriage is a 
serious problem, though they rarely 
give it half the intelligent attention 
that they devote to the development 
of new and beautiful varieties of 
flowers, or more excellent garden 
vegetables. What ought to be im- 
pressed upon every man and woman 
is, that it is an all-important question; 
that it outranks almost every other; 
that the heathen of Africa and China 
may wait for the light of Aryan 
civilization with far less disaster 
than we can wait for enlightenment 
on the institution of marriage, and 
that the regulation of railway traffic 
and the abolition of the smoke evil in 
great cities are trifles in comparison. 
Until such an active personal interest 
and individual responsibility are felt, 
passion, caprice and custom will 
continue to govern the matrimonial 
world. 

It matters little that excellent 
books on the subject are accessible 
if there is no desire of enlighten- 
ment; and, as long as men and 
women, who know that their own 
happiness and the very lives of other 
beings depend on this one supreme 
choice, are willing, or, at least, 
passively content, simply to “‘ fall in 
love the good old way,” from the 


flush of a maiden cheek, or an artless 
smile, or a ‘‘swan-white stately 
neck,” or a hand that would mock a 
sculptor’s art, we must expect to see 
marital disappointment on every 
hand. 

But now to the solution of the 
problem. It is many-sided; and we 
ought not to lay down many hard 
and fast rules. The principles on 
which proper mating is founded ought 
to be considered first. Our knowl- 
edge is scarcely complete enough to 
warrant any dogmatism, and yet we 
do know enough to help everyone to 
draw a winning card in this most 
popular of all lotteries. We can 
certainly rob it of its worst lottery 
characteristics. 

Marriage is the blossoming of man- 
hood and womanhood. This is not 
only a figure of speech, but literal, 
scientific verity. Some say that mar- 
riage exists simply for the happiness 
of those wedded, to beautify and 
make fragrant their lives. Others 
say that wedlock is merely a natural 
ordinance for the perpetuation of 
species. Both these views are con- 
comitant, and essential, for they are 
not and cannot be separated. In so 
far as one fails of completeness, the 
other fails also. We must, then, in 
mating, look toward two things, con- 
jugal happiness, and the blessing of 
healthy, happy children. And no 
theory, no practical rule that over- 
looks the one to emphasize the other, 
ought to be believed or followed. 
For, look where you will, in the 
whole realm of nature, suffering is 
never the result of right action, and 
the best development is never the 
fruit of pain and sorrow. No theory 
of life will hold except this ; that 
right fulfillment of life and the high- 
est happiness are indissolubly linked 
together. 

Again, we must remember, that 
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falling in love the old, poetic way, if 
it is really love, is not such a disas- 
trous affair. Marriage as it is, is not 
such a lottery as people think. 
Nearly everyone gets a fair equiva- 
lent for what he gives, and half the 
people draw genuine prizes, but so 
shamefully misuse them that they 
learn too soon to undervalue them, 
and then complain that the fates 
have cheated them. But, after all, 
there remains a genuine residue of 
cases where the dispositions of the 
‘*high contracting parties” are abso- 
lutely incompatible. From most of 
these unhappy pairs comes the dismal 
and oft-repeated warning, that mar- 
riage is a total failure, and those who 
are still enjoying single blessedness 
are ominously told that it is better to 
remain in the frying-pan than to leap 
into the fire. But these, by a fortu- 
nate or unfortunate Jaw of nature, 
cannot possibly appreciate from such 
vague complaints what they have 
never experienced themselves, and, 
too, everybody is more or less led by 
the delusion that he can avoid the 
blunders of other people. So the 
stream flows steadily on. 

Advice from the married is the 
most plentiful thing in the world, but 
it is of various and contradictory 
import. One finds in wedlock the 
acme of bliss, and another a fore- 
taste of the agonies of perdition; and 
still another finds only a dead level 
of commonplace existence. Besides 
all this, there remains our constitu- 
tional inability to take advice which 
comes without the authority of our 
own reason, and of our own interior 
consciousness. 

Man is naturally a creature of 
impulse. He is not, and generally 
ought not to be, a philosopher. 
Notice, for instance, what a whole- 
some distrust nature herself has for 
her pet creature, man. When she 
wants his heart to beat and keep 
beating she puts it beyond his will, 
lest he should forget himself and 
commit suicide from sheer absent- 
mindedness. She does the same for 


the rise and fall of the diaphragm and 
for the churning motion of the 
alimentary canal, and for a thousand 
other indispensable things. This dis- 
trust goes stillfurther. Scarcely any 
great purpose of life is left wholly to 
man’s ‘‘free will,” as we have 
graciously agreed to call the limited 
power of choosing which nature has 
really left us. When she wants us 
to eat, she torments us with an 
appetite until we do, and then she 
gives us exquisite pleasure. When 
she wants us to grow beautiful in 
soul, she sends us a perpetual vision 
of the beautiful, and a longing for 
what is excellent and exquisite. When 
she wants us to fulfill our manhood 
and womanhood, she makes us love, 
and gives us no rest from the taunt- 
ing vision of bliss, until we do her 
will, and then we realize the vision. 
All this means that man is emphatic- 
ally a bundle of impulses—that life 
is an intricate play of emotion and 
passion, and that, generally, phil- 
osophical calm does not and ought 
not to play an important réle in 
human affairs. Man cannot be 
expected to live philosophically. 
This is more evident when we con- 
sider that five-sixths of the brain are 
devoted to passional impulse of 
various kinds, and only one-sixth to 
intellect. The magnificent ‘‘ dome 
of thought” is a theater of action 
rather, and life is a series of come- 
dies and tragedies rather than a long, 
unbroken, contemplative dream. 
Now, it zs possible to live philo- 
sophically for five or ten minutes ata 
time, as in the business world, where 
we pleasantly meet every customer, 
good, bad or indifferent, where our 
courtesy increases our heap of shek- 
els, but in mating, it is and must be 
quite different. We must ever keep in 
view this principle: Husband and 
wife must live together, hours in the 
day, day after day, year after year, 
in such intimate relations that every 
secret feeling, trait, purpose, w#// out. 
There can be no permanent deceit. 
Their lives will with absolute cer- 
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tainty be laid bare to each other. And 
there will be no long-continued re- 
straint possible. They must both 
live naturally, unreservedly, urged by 
their native impulses, guided by their 





[February 
educative, it is also tiresome, and if 
continuous, quite irritating. Ease of 
action is one of the conditions of 
pleasure. 

The plain object, then, of mating, 


MRS. KENDAL, 
Sanguine-Vital—adapted to Mental-Bilious. 


native sense, and without opportu- 
nity to think a whole volume before 
acting. This is a necessary condition 
of happiness, for though restraint is 


so far as it concerns the happiness of 
the individual, is to find one man and 
one woman so constituted by nature, 
and so modified by culture, that they 
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can live together, work together, re- 
joice together in life’s joys, and sus- 
tain each other in misfortune and 
grief, always increasing each other’s 
happiness, and all this simply by liv- 





only a little ways beyond the real. 
Besides, we are not yet worthy of en- 
joying all the exquisite pleasures 
that perfection is supposed to afford, 
and ought to be content, if we do the 


~~ 


MR. KENDAL. 
Mental-Bilious—adapted to Sanguine-Vital. 


ing according to their own natural 
impulses. An almost impossible task, 
of course; but that is the ideal. And 
we too often forget that the ideal is 


best of which our dust-and-ashes (?) 
humanity is capable. 


So far as children are concerned— 


and as a factor.of marital happiness, 
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aside from their intrinsic worth and de- 
sirability, they cannot be overlooked 
—the plain object of mating is to pre- 
vent in them as far as possible any 
mental, moral or physical obliquity. 


fellows by observing the general build 
of body, and size and.contour of 
head. This is a prerequisite. Of 
course, an honest professional adviser 
would take the place of this knowl- 





ELLEN TERRY. 
Mental-Sanguine—adapted to Motive-Bilious. 


To choose safely, everybody should 
know enough of physiology and 
phrenology to understand the physi- 
cal and mental constitution of his 


edge, if he were always accessible, 
but it is infinitely more advantageous 
to be able to select intelligently be- 
fore consulting him at all. 
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In regard to the practical applica- 
tion of this knowledge, it must be 
remembered that the shape of the 
hand and fingers, the color, quantity 
and quality of hair, the color of eyes, 





sufficient in themselves to determine 
the chances of a long life’s happiness. 
They are usually stated (and with 
good effect) by examiners to indicate 
in a general and easily recognizable 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 
Motive-Bilious—adapted to Mental-Sanguine. 


the complexion, the form of bodily 
development, the line of inheritance, 
etc., while excellent indices of men- 
tal and physical qualities, are not 


way the probable physical appearance 
of a person who has the desired traits. 
There is nothing absolute 
them; but when the mating principle 


about 
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is known they become exceedingly 
valuable signs. 

“Like likes like’’ was an early 
doctrine, but was soon found to have 
many exceptions. It was then modi- 
fied by the clause: ‘‘ When right, 
right; when not, not;’”’ meaning, 
that,ifa man and woman were properly 
developed, they were mated, but if 
imperfectly developed, they must not 
be alike, but different. In so far as 
each failed of perfect manhood or 
womanhood, the other must be oppo- 
site in order to balance the defect. 
This is the doctrine of ‘‘complements” 
which prevails at present. But it 
also has grave objections if carried to 
insistence upon direct opposites in 
the defective powers. It is probable 
that no single brief rule can be laid 
down. We can only discuss the 
question faculty by faculty and decide 
as to each according to its nature. 

The first of all conditions is health, 
and by this we mean a good constitu- 
tion, which offers a fair resistance to 
disease. The next great question is 
that of temperament. We suppose 
that if a man is of strong frame, and 
muscular without awkwardness or an- 
gularity, with well developed chest 
containing a strong heart and sound 
lungs, with an excellent digestive 
system, and sufficient brain to render 
him thoroughly intelligent and alive, 
he ought to marry a woman of very 
similar» build and physical develop- 
ment. If heis a harmonious, sym- 
metrical man, she ought to be a 
harmonious, symmetrical woman. 
This means that balanced tempera- 
ments mate with balanced tempera- 
ments. We can see no ground for 
objections to this principle. 

But instances of balanced temper- 
ament are quite rare. Applying the 
doctrine of complements for the un- 
balanced, one with strong Vital ought 
to marry the complementary Motive 
and Mental; one with strong Mental 
ought to marry the complementary 
Vital and Motive; one with strong 
Motive should marry the comple- 
mentary Mental and Vital. While 
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expressing much of the truth, this 
idea cannot be accepted in its en- 
tirety. It seems based on a false 
principle. Its aim, when the doctrine 
was first announced, was to secure 
perfectly balanced children. But we 
should remember that ‘‘ heaven is 
not reached at a single bound.”” Evo- 
lution is always by growth, by steady, 
slow approaches toward the perfect 
type. We must remember that a de- 
cidedly unbalanced creature cannot 
at once originate a perfect family- 
tree. We must do the best possible 
thing under the circumstances, and 
not seek perfection in the first gener- 
ation of posterity. It takes a long 
time to grow angels. 

In regard to the two physical tem- 
peraments, the Motive and the Vital, 
they may and ought to be opposite or 
nearly so, for the rebounding, ardent, 
pleasure-loving character of the Vital 
will be given more steadfastness by 
the slow, cool, and enduring Motive, 
and the Motive will receive a needed 
stimulus. 

But the Mental temperament can 
scarcely be treated so summarily. 
This constitution is allied closely 
with the mental and intellectual life, 
and plays an important part in fixing 
the social grade on status of men and 
women. It is absolutely impossible 
for two persons of widely different 
grades of intelligence, widely differ- 
ent capacities of feeling, and widely 
different outlook on life, and differ- 
ent interpretations of its meaning, to 
live happily together, for neither 
could appreciate the other. Genuine 
sympathy would be impossible. They 
would be a mutual sphinx-riddle. It 
is almost inevitably disastrous for two 
of widely different Mental capacity or 
even of very unequal culture, to 
marry, for they cannot be happy, and 
not being happy they cannot expect 
fine children, and thus both purposes 
of mating are in some degree de- 
feated. 

It is undoubtedly safest for persons 
of the Mental temperament to marry 
those having almost the same endow- 
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ment in this respect. If one has 
excessive mentality, however, he may 
marry a degree or two less, if this is 
accompanied by a stanch Vital tem- 
perament. Excessive mentality cer- 
tainly must marry neither excessive 
nor weak mentality, for these are the 
Scylla of nervous excitement and ex- 
haustion on the one hand, and on the 
other the Charybdis of disgust and 
lack of sympathetic appreciation. 
Very weak mentality must avoid the 
same great rock and whirlpool of dis- 
aster, but by a slightly different 
course. It must mate with a little 
higher degree of mental development, 
and if the future Penates of that 
household are not quite cherubic in 
their intellectual and moral qualities, 
they will probably be somewhat 
nearer that state than under any 
other conditions. 

All of the various mental powers 
should -be considered in a_ similar 
way. Therules for one faculty will 
not always apply to all others. In 
the selfish group, the rule of ‘‘com- 
plements” will generally apply, for 
the action of these faculties is for the 
individual alone. The selfish instincts 
of the husband really come into com- 
petition with the same faculties of 
the wife, so that similarity in these 
elements would almost certainly pro- 
duce discord. 

With Combativeness and Destruct- 
iveness the rule of opposite develop- 
ment seems best, for there must 
never be two flunkies in one family; 
and one house will never hold two 
high-strung, quarrelsome persons, 
though previously unified by a mar- 
riage ceremony. Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness and Cau- 
tiousness may be classed under the 
same rule, with some possible excep- 
tions. Extreme opposites cannot 
very well harmonize. One with Ap- 
probativeness large could scarcely 
avoid being mortified if the other 
had but little. No wife or husband 
should ever be made ashamed of the 
other’s uncouthness or recklessness 
of manners or appearance. And 


great imprudence is not adapted to 
lessen the anxiety of one preternat- 
urally cautious. Large Cautiousness 
mates best with a good deal of fore- 
thought accompanied by strong, 
buoyant Hope. 

Secretiveness seeks its opposite. 
Two sly, suspicious minds never 
find peace together, and two per- 
fectly transparent persons are likely 
to involve themselves in trouble from 
lack of sagacity and too great free- 
dom of speech. 

Acquisitiveness should be. nearly 
equal in both parties, unless exces- 
sive or very deficient, in which cases 
opposites would be unfortunate, and 
similarity almost equally unfortunate. 
Luckily, these extremes are not fre- 
quent. They should mate with an 
average development. 

Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
Spirituality, Ideality, faculties in 
which there is no competition be- 
tween husband and wife,—a field in 
which they walk hand in hand, cull- 
ing pleasures together,—should be 
essentially similar, except when ex- 
cessive or very feeble, even inewhich 
cases all opposites must be ayoided. 
In these faculties we cannot suffer.to 
be ‘‘unequally yoked.”” The honest 
and dishonest, the religious and irre- 
ligious, the refined and unrefined, 
the spirituelle and the materialistic, 
are antagonists which the sweet ‘‘I 
will’’ of maiden lips cannot unite. 
The lion will not lie down with the 
lamb in this wise, though a little 
child—the dearest of peace-makers 
—should come to lead them. The 
dangers from excess of these devel- 
opments are in distressing exactions 
of conscience in fancied wrongs, or 
in superstitiousness, or too great and 
misdirected devotion or humility. 

Intellectually, mating can follow 
the rule of complements. What the 
one lacks, let the other have in 
abundance. Marital unhappiness 
rarely arises from a difference of in- 
tellectual habits or characteristics. 
If both consult together concerning 
all their plans, as they should, if they 
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are aiming at happiness, it is better 
that they together possess a well- 
rounded, observing and planning in- 
tellect that can grapple the question 
from all sides. However, it is fatal 
to have any great difference of intel- 
lectual capacity as a whole, for the 
clear-headed one would despise the 
dullard, and the dullard could never 
understand why. 

The social feelings on which the 
institution of marriage naturally 
rests should be almost similar. A 
mutual love of home and country is 
generally better than the opposite. 
A mutual fondness for children is 
also an element of happiness. The 
love element itself should never be 
widely different. In all these facul- 
ties, excessive or deficient develop- 


ments must unite with those some- 
where near the goldenméan. If you 
hate children, be consistent. Don’t 
marry one whose fond mother heart 
would break daily at your neglect or 
even harshness to her darlings. And 
yet you will be unfortunate in any 
event. A child-hater should never 
become a parent. 

In taking leave of a subject which 
we have only sketched, we would 
say to those who contemplate mar- 
riage, be as keenly sensible of 
each other’s personal rights, and 
as generous in your treatment of 
each other as you were as be- 
trothed lovers in those sweet days 
to which no one should ever need 
to look sadly back, longing for their 
return. 


+e< 


MARK TWAIN ON SECOND SIGHT. 


EVERAL years ago I made a 
S campaign on the platform with 
Mr. George W. Cable. In Montreal 
we were honored with a reception. 
It began at 2 in the afternoon in a 
long drawing-room in the Windsor 
Hotel. Mr. Cable and I stood at 
one end of this room, and the ladies 
and gentlemen entered it at the other 
end, crossed it at that end, then 
came up the long left-hand side, 
shook hands with us, said a word or 
two, and passed on, in the usual way. 
My sight is of the telescopic sort- 
and I presently recognized a familiar 
face among the throng of strangers 
drifting in at the distant door, and 
I said to myself, with surprise and 
high gratification, ‘‘ That is Mrs. R., 
I had forgotten that she was a Cana- 
dian.”’ She had been a great friend 
of mine in Carson City, Nev., in the 
early days. I had not seen her or 
heard of her for twenty years; I had 
not been thinking about her; there 
was nothing to suggest her to me, 
nothing to bring her to my mind; in 
fact, to me she had long ago ceased 
to exist, and had disappeared from 
my consciousness. But I knew her 


instantly; and I saw her so clearly 
that I was able to note some of the 
particulars of her dress, and did note 
them, and they remained in my mind. 
I was impatient for her tocome. In 
the midst of the handshakings I 
snatched glimpses of her and noted 
her progress with the slow-moving 
file across the end of the room, then 
I saw her start up the side, and this 
gave me a full front view of her face. 
I saw her ‘last when she was within 
twenty-five feet of me. For an hour 
I kept thinking she must still be in 
the room somewhere and would come 
at last, but I was disappointed. 

When I arrived in the lecture hall 
that evening some one said: ‘‘ Come 
into the waiting-room; there’s a friend 
of yours there who wants to see you. 
You'll not be introduced—you are to 
do the recognizing without help if 
you can.” 

I said to myself, ‘“‘It is Mrs. R.; I 
shan’t have any trouble.”’ 

There were perhaps ten ladies 
present, all seated. In the midst of 
them was Mrs. R., as I had ex- 
pected. She was dressed exactly as 
she was when I had seen her in the 
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afternoon. I went forward and shook 
hands with her and called her by 
name, and said : 

‘*I knew you the moment you 
appeared at the reception this after- 
noon.” 

She looked surprised, and said: 
‘But I was not at the reception. 
I have just arrived from Quebec, 


and have not been in town an 
hour.” 

It was my turn to be surprised 
now. Isaid: ‘‘I can’t help it. I 


give you my word of honor that it 
is as I say. I saw you at the re- 
ception, and you were dressed pre- 
cisely as you are now. When they 
told me a moment ago that I should 
find a friend in this room, your im- 
age rose before me, dress and all, 
just as I had seen you at the recep- 
tion.” 

Those are the facts. She was not 
at the reception at all, or anywhere 
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near it ; but I saw her there never- 
theless, and most clearly and unmis- 
takably. To that I could make oath. 
How is one to explain this? I was 
not thinking of her at the time ; had 
not thought of her for years. But 
she had been thinking of me, no 
doubt ; did her thought flit through 
leagues of air to me, and bring with 
it that clear and pleasant vision of 
herself? Ithink so. That was and 
remains my sole experienee in the 
matter of apparitions—I mean ap- 
paritions that come when one is 
(ostensibly) awake. I could have 
been asleep for a moment; the 
apparition could have been the 
creature of a dream. Still, that is 
nothing to the point ; the feature of 
interest is the happening of the 
thing just at that time, instead of 
at an earlier or later time, which is ar- 
gument that its origin lay in thought- 
transference. —Harper’s Magazine. 


ENTINE. 
UPID KISSED HER. 


P, SMITH. 


Y the roses on her cheeks 


Andt 


he sparkle in her eye, 


By the music in her voice, 
And the blushes sweet and shy. 


By the curving of her lips 

And the movement of her chin, 
By the color on her brow, 

And the sweetness that will win. 


By the swiftness of her pulse 
And the tremble of her form, 

By her fondness of embrace, 
And her soft caresses warm. 


By the sweetness of her kiss 
And the nestle of her hand, 


By the halo rou 


nd her face, 


And the beauty gods demand. 


By the softness of her touch 
And the lightness of her tread, 
By the gladness of her song, 
And the poising of her head. 


By the sweet entrancing spell 
Which her gentle presence brings, 
By her calm and peaceful look, 
Which from true contentment springs. 


By her genial smile at rest, 
Where the graces gently play, 


By her form so 


richly blest 


With the light of Heaven’s day. 














PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY.—IV. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D., A.M. 


CLASSIFICATION, 


HE mental faculties are con- 
veniently divided into two 
grand orders, the INTELLECTUAL and 
the AFFECTIONAL. These are sub- 
divided thus: The INTELLECTUAL 
into Perceptive and Reflective (or Con- 
ceptive) faculties. The AFFECTIONAL 
into Propensities and Sentiments ; or 
Selfish feelings and Moral feelings. 

The general nature of Perception 
and of Reflection also has been de- 
‘fined. A Propensity may be described 
as an internal impulse or instinct 
that inclines toward a certain action, 
having in view the gratification of 
the physical nature or of an appetite. 
A Sentiment is also an internal im- 
pulse, but toward an action for the 
gratification of the moral or spiritual 
nature. The propensities have for 
their object the protection and main- 
tenance of the individual; so prompt 
him to take care of himself, provide 
for his present and future wants and 
promote his own material interests 
directly or mediately. The Sentiments 
in general have others for their ob- 
ject, and prompt to deeds of kind- 
ness, sympathy, respect, obedience 
and love. Religion is an outgrowth 
of their influence in man’s considera- 
tion of his Creator and of the means 
for happiness by which he has been 
surrounded. 

Whatever may be the type of char- 
acter shown by those we meet, an 
analysis will demonstrate the fact of 
its control by either propensity or 
sentiment. The secret springs of 
conduct, that appears in itself to be 
deserving of praise, are often found 
to be purely selfish—as ambition to 
win money or repute, or a low desire 
for the gratification of an animal 
appetite. We see among those who 
surround us men and women dili- 
gently and earnestly laboring day 
after day, exposing themselves to 
cold and wet, making long and 


fatiguing journeys, spending their 
money freely, sacrificing the pleasure 
and comfort of home and congenial 
society that they may help others 


who are poor, sick, degraded, 
wretched. We see other men and 
women, who devote themselves to 


some pursuit and toil steadily at it 
year after year, submitting to ex- 
actions that wear upon the health 
and spirits, taking little or no time 
for change or recreation, even grudg- 
ing the time that is hastily spent in 
eating necessary food, that they may 
acquire money and become rich. 
Some work hard that they may spend, 
using the fruits of their toil for a 
little ephemeral pleasure. Others 
strain eyes and brain that they may 
win the world’s admiration for great 
intellectual attainments. Others 
still, appear to find ample compensa- 
tion for weary effort in applying their 
wages or gains to the provision of 
comfort in the home circle. Yet 
others are willing to labor that they 
may use their earnings in some 
eccentric or whimsical direction that 
seems to be utterly wanting in prac- 
tical usefulness. Some persons take 
great delight in leading or directing 
others, and cannot bear to be subject 
to orders or authority. Others are 
best contented in a place of subor- 
dination, following a routine of duty 
day after day. All these types are 
common enough in a community and 
indicate the operation of some par- 
ticular sentiment or propensity that 
has obtained a dominant influence in 
their minds. 

The great majority of men are 
controlled by feelings that are dis- 
cerned by the observer after com- 
paratively little study of their con- 
duct; but there are some whose 
springs of action are not detected 
except after much close study. These 
are finely constituted by nature, 
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well-balanced -in faculty, and usually 
well educated intellectually. We 
speak of people in our everyday con- 
versation as being ‘‘ inquisitive,” 


, 


‘*curious,” ‘‘ingenious,” ‘‘ execu- 
tive,” ‘‘ timid,” ‘‘ generous,” ‘‘ digni- 
fied,” ‘‘aspiring,”  ‘‘ egotistical,” 
‘* ostentatious,” ‘‘ sociable,” ‘‘aggres- 
sive,” ‘‘retiring,”’ ‘‘esthetical,”’ 
** voluptuous,” ‘‘ crafty,” etc., thus 
expressing by a general term. the 
trait that appears to be manifested 
specially in a person’s conduct, and 
by which we assign to him a certain 
individuality. 

Now, to understand character as 
expressed by individuals, it is neces- 
sary to examine its composition or 
the influence of distinct faculties. 
We must, in the first place, have a 
clear conception of the nature of 
each faculty, and, in the second 
place, must comprehend their sev- 
eral effects upon each other when 
associated in action. Mental mani- 
festation is a compound of faculties, 
intellectual and emotional. It can- 
not be otherwise. If we take any 
simple act and trace it back we will 
find that it is the expression of a 
purpose or will, behind which four or 
five faculties have been in combined 
exercise. I am sitting in my room, 
apart, reading a treatise on astron- 
omy. Looking up from my book, 
my eyes fall on a rosebush in a pot 
at the farther end of the room. At 
once I rise, go to the bush, look at 
it for a minute, and then return to 
my chair and resume my reading, all 
thought of the rosebush vanishing 
from my attention as quickly as it 
came. Here is a simple act inter- 
posed suddenly, at a time when I am 
absorbed in an interesting employ- 
ment; it is a distinct evolution of the 
fmmediate exercise of several mental 
powers, First, through sight, the 
perceptive faculties convey those im- 
pressions of form, color, size, etc., 
that distinctively mark the thing or 
plant asa rose. Second, the reason- 
ing faculties instantly assure me that 
it is a rose and within a moment’s 











reach. Third, the sentiment of 
taste, or regard for the beautiful, 
prompts the going to the rosebush 
for a close inspection. This analysis 
makes my act appear even complex, 
but it could not be constituted of 
fewer elements. On the contrary, 
other sentiments might enter into it, 
and still it would be nothing more 
than a natural, everyday phenome- 
non. The feeling of sympathy or 
kindness might be present, and 
prompts me to give therose to a sick 
person. The feeling of friendship 
or attachment may be uppermost, 
suggested by the fact that a valued 
acquaintance gave me the . plant. 
The feeling of caution or watchful- 
ness may actuate me; it may not be 
growing well. The sentiment of 
pride may be present; it is a beauti- 
ful plant and I take pleasure in ex- 
hibiting it to admiring people. 

These are recognized at once as 
phases of emotional influence that 
may invest such an act as I have 
described, and it is readily seen 
from these suggestions that it may 
be rendered much more complex, and 
rise to the plane of an elaborate 
course of thought. 

One’s interest in a subject is pro- 
portional to the number of faculties 
that are employed in its considera- 
tion. It rarely happens that all the 
mental powers are engaged in one 
direction, but when the intellect and 
the great majority of the sentiments 
and propensities combine the mental 
procedure is most involved and in- 
tricate and the man may become so 
absorbed in the object of his atten- 
tion that other matters are neglected 
or forgotten. We shall have oc- 
casion to speak of this one-sided ex- 
ercise or the excessive action of 
faculties in the proper place, but it 
may be intimated here that a knowl- 
edge of the duty of each known 
faculty in the mental processes is a 
safeguard against its excessive action 
as well as an aid to its proper de- 
velopment in strength and useful- 
ness. 














MRS. E. L. DEARBORN.* 


A PHRENOGRAPH OF A PSYCHIST FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By THE EDITOR. 


OUR organization seems to be 
very normal and healthy with 
the exception of rather too much ex- 
citability, or at least sensitiveness, of 
the brain and the nervous system, 
throughout the whole body. I would 
advise you to attend carefully to 
your habits in eating, drinking, etc. 
Avoid food or drink that stimulates 
or excites without nourishing. You 
need plain, nutritous food with plenty 
of sleep and sunshine, and of course 
such conditions as will favor a happy 
state of mind. 

Your brain is rather above the 
average size, measuring 21} inches 
in circumference and 13} over the 
crown from ear to ear. As your 
temperament is so sensitive, this 
amount of brain indicates a superior 
volume of mind and capacity to do 
considerably more than the ordinary 
individual. 

You have very strong affections. 
Your attachments are not only ardent 


and responsive, but deep. You have 
a great deal of friendship. You have 
genuine social feeling. You like to 


have people near you, and it does not 
always matter whether they take 
part in conversation or not. If you 
know they are within reach or call 
you feela great deal better than if 
they are far away. You would not 


* This woman is said to possess extraor- 
dinary psychical powers. She recently 
visited our office for a phrenological de- 
lineation, accompanied by a good friend of 
hers and ours, who was very anxious to 
hear what we could say of a person pos- 
sessing such mysterious faculties. We 
gave a brief general analysis of the charac- 
ter, but made no attempt to account very 
specifically for the peculiar gift which has 
made the lady famous. We have been led 
to believe that many of our readers who 
are students of occult phenomena will be 
interested to see a portrait of Mrs. Dear- 
born, and also to read our remarks on the 
occasion of the examination, a steno- 
graphic report of which we publish here- 
with. 


be likely to cultivate a large circle 
of friends unless you lived in a very 
highly favored community, for the 
reason that you would not find many 
people who were truly congenial to 
you. Your tendency would be rather 
to adapt yourself to a somewhat ex- 
clusive circle. This is not by any 
means the result of any selfishness 
on your part. Quite the contrary, 
for you have unusual sympathy and 
generosity; but you shrink from close 
contact with people who are antag- 
onistic toyou. Among people of the 
right kind you can extend your sym- 
pathies and friendship a great way. 

Your love of children is very strong. 
You would be a very devoted mother, 
and so far as you extend your work 
into the world at large you will be in- 
clined to have a motherly feeling to- 
ward the whole race, with the desire 
to do good to a large number, espe- 
cially to those who are in a helpless 
condition. It would be more natural 
for you to try to lift the fallen than 
to add an extra degree of luster to 
those who are already radiant with 
happiness. Your sympathies would 
go out more particularly to those who 
stood inthe greatest need of it, and 
who were the most deserving. 

You are a very domestic woman. 
You have great love of home, and 
you are likely to be popular in 
your family. That is to say, you 
would be companionable to your 
children. You would sympathize 
with them and not stand so far above 
and over them as to excite simply 
their awe. You would call out their 
affection as well as their rever- 
ence. Your conjugal feeling is also 
quite intense, but chiefly in the direc- 
tion of tenderness, devotion, con- 
stancy and attachment. 

I would not call you a woman of 
great energy. You are more dis- 
posed to depend upon intelligence 
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and love than upon force. You are 
capable of anger, but not of the cor- 
rosive, malignant sort. Your ‘* tem- 
per” is quick rather than fierce. 
You would be what people com- 
monly call ‘‘touchy.” Your feelings 
are easily hurt, and you would be 
especially sensitive in your social 
relations to any act of cruelty or in- 
gratitude on the part of those you 
loved. But you would not resent 


have not much of the faculty called 
self-esteem. 

You are very sensitive to praise or 
blame, and will do a good deal to 
gain and retain the good opinien of 
those around you. ButI should not 
say that your ambition goes out 
largely for fame or distinction before 
the public. If you had the affection, 
confidence and approval of your 
family and an intimate circle of 


5 





MRS. E, L. 


the actions of other people ordinarily 
unless they encroached upon the do- 
main of your affections, For in- 
stance, you would not do much 
fighting in defence of your money, 
but you would ‘‘ take sides ” in favor 
of a friend. 

You are rather too modest to do 
yourself justice in public work. Your 
self-reliance is rather weak. You 


DEARBORN. 


friends, you would be content to 
feel that the public at large did not 
even know of your existence. 

You have patience rather than per- 
sistence. You are not obstinate or 
possessed of a will that would assert 
itself very strongly except on rare 
occasions. You might have more 
firmness, to advantage, to battle with 
the world, and might cultivate it by 
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forming a habit of resisting all in- 
fluences tending to induce change of 
purpose. 

You have much more development 
in the frontal top head than the rear. 
You have a great deal of benevolence, 
sympathy, and a disposition to feel 
and understand the conditions of 
others. I would not call you a 
shrewd reader of character, but you 
have a great deal of susceptibility to 
impressions with regard to people, 
and discern their motives by observ- 
ing their peculiarities of form and 


DEARBORN’S HAND. 


MRS. 


feature, and also no doubt by contact 
with those more subtle couriers that 
we describe by such vague terms as 
magnetism, etc. You are a rather 
active physiognomist, and are also 
influenced by whatever currents there 
may be in the atmosphere that are 
set going by the personalities near 
you. You register the conditions of 
people about you almost as faithfully 
as a barometer records the variations 
in the weather. 





You were probably brought up by 
religious people, or, at least, are of 
a religious family, but your own be- 
lief would be based on the moral 
code and the charity in religion rather 
than the dogmas. You would not be 
much interested in creeds. It would 
not matter to you so much to hear 
that a revelation had been given, or 
to be told in what language it had 
been written, or in how many books 
it had been recorded; you would be 
much more concerned about the 
essence of the doctrine. 

You have good powers of observa- 
tion and memory ; excellent judgment 
of color and location, and naturally 
quite a good command of words; 
but you have always been rather too 
diffident to become a brilliant talker. 
Your intellect is more intuitional than 
philosophical, and you arrive at your 
ideas and conclusions more through 
a few suggestions than from a study 
of any formal or specific statement. 
It is disagreeable and fatiguing to 
you to study any science by the 
regular method of a text book. For 
example, if you had occasion to learn 
a foreign language you would in- 
finitely prefer to acquire it by conver- 
sation with a person understanding it 
than to sit down and pore over a 
grammar. 

Your mind is not especially me- 
chanical, although there are many 
things you could do in the way of 
mechanism, and I should say the 
same in regard to your imagination. 
You have not the extravagant poetic 
quality that would make you a slave 
to beauty and adornment of externals. 
You are keenly alive toall expressions 
of refinement in everything with 
which you have to deal, and appreci- 
ate beauty of conduct and character 
rather than appearance. 

As to a vocation, you would never 
have been adapted to the business of 
trading. You have very little talent 
or taste for buying and selling. You 
would have succeeded best in some 
educational work, chiefly on moral 
lines. You would have been an ex- 
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cellent teacher, not in the technical 
sciences, but in training the disposi- 
tionandsentiments. In otherwords, 
you would have succeeded better as 
a teacher of character than of cold, 
scientific facts. 

The expression of your eyes is an 
evidence that your subjective men- 
tality is predominant over the objec- 
tive. That is, you think inwardly 
rather than outwardly. When you 
look at an object you seem to be 
looking beyond it. This indicates 
that you have the quality of intro- 
spection and probably the capacity to 
transfer your consciousness to what 
occultists call the subliminal plane. 

The form of your hand is in keep- 
ing with the affection, sympathy, in- 
tuition, faith, poetic sentiment, love 
of music, fondness for the artistic, 
etc., indicated by your head and 
face. Your tapering fingers are of 
the type common to prophets, seers 
and singers. The smooth joints de- 
note repose, spontaneity, inspiration, 
abstraction, contemplation, idealism 
and impulse as opposed to calcula- 
tion, logic, science and _ technical 
orderliness. You will always admire 
the beautiful, and you especially 
yearn for liberty of body and soul. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mrs. E. L. Dearborn, who is re- 
puted to be one of the most remark- 
able psychists in this country, was 
born in Maine, as were four genera- 
tions of her people before her. They 


were of Scotch and English extrac- 
tion, and unyielding in their pro- 
nounced orthodox belief. Her grand- 
parents were gifted with what.is now 
known as supersensitive force, but 
which they attributed to divine power, 
believing their peculiar experiences 
were given as a reward for their un- 
swerving faith. The grandmother 
often spoke of seeing visions, hearing 
voices, etc., and was peculiarly gifted 
in foretelling events. One instance 
will suffice. Her son went out one 
morning in his usual good health. 
She said, ‘‘I shall never see ‘hiin 
again alive.”” He was taken home 
dead, killed by accident. 

Mrs. Dearborn’s mother had the 
same gift, but never made any use 
of it. The law of heredity holds 
good on occult lines as on all others, 
and Mrs. Dearborn inherited re- 
markable psychic force, which de- 
veloped very early in life. ; 

In the year 1889 Mrs. Dearborn 
moved to Brooklyn, where circum- 
stances soon after compelled her to 
make a practical use of her psychi- 
cal gifts, and in the six years of her 
public work she has given over ten 
thousand so called sittings. 

She is said to have made many 
wonderful predictions, and to have 
convinced a great many people of 
the possibility of communicating 
with those who have gone from this 
world. 

It is said that the churches fur- 
nish the majority of her patrons. 
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‘*The best mother is she who carefully studies the peculiar character of each child 
and acts with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 





CANDIDATES FOR GOOD PLACES. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


OTHERS will understand the 
statement that every lot of 
portraits which we select for publi- 
cation suggests the probability of 
future excellence and distinction of 
the individuals composing it; and 
we feel assured that not a few of the 
precious ones who have appeared in 
THE JOURNAL within the past year 
will stand among the first on earth, 
and why not hereafter ? 

Mother and child are the sweetest 
words in the language. In their 
presence power becomes tender and 
courage gentle. Certain it is that 
there is no work in this life more 
important or more interesting to 
parents than the rearing and culture 
of their children. The babies of 
1896 will be the torch-bearers and 
the burden-bearers in 1946, half a 
century hence. Consequently the 
whole humanrace is deeply interested 
in the birth, culture, training and 
achievements of the innocent little 
folks who become at once the source 
of our joy, our solicitude and a 
demand on our highest wisdom. 

Fic. 318. Bruce Rex VALE AND 
MoTHER.—These pictures indicate 
health, vigor, power and harmony. 
The child, when this portrait was 
taken, was one year old, and appears 
to be well grown for his age, and to 
resemble, as he should, his mother, 
very strongly. She appears to be 
healthy, substantial and enduring. 
She has an intelligent face as well as 
a resolute and earnest one. She has 


solid understanding, breadth of char- 
acter, executiveness and force. Her 
fulness of eye indicates freedom of 
language as well as accuracy of 
speech. The organ of Order, appear- 
ing at the external angle of the eye- 
brow, appears to be strong. System 
is the first law of her empire. She 
plans all that she does, executes it 
with definite purpose and knows 
when it is finished. Her eyes are 
widely separated, showing a strong 
development of the faculty which 
judges of form and remembers coun- 
tenances. 

She could learn to draw pictures 
and could learn to cut and to fit. 
The middle section of her forehead 
is full, evincing an excellent memory 
of historic facts. ‘The upper part of 
the forehead shows a logical tendency 
and, we think, a strong resemblance 
to her father, who is doubtless dis- 
tinguished in his field of effort. She 
reads character like a book, and she 
would make a fine teacher of a class 
of boys. Resembling her father she 
sympathizes with boys, understands 
their ways and purposes and their 
best points of character better than 
she would if she were a transcript of 
a feminine mother. She has fine 
Constructiveness and Ideality, giving 
fullness to the region of the temples. 
However, she is not here for descrip- 
tion; but a moment’s attention tothe 
little fellow in her arms will show 
where he gets his best qualities—his 
capital health, his good breathing 
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power, good digestion and vigorous 
circulation; and in the baby’s head 
there is a repetition of the excellent 
reasoning intellect of the mother; 
and the broad and ample region of 
the temple, which is sonicely brought 
into view, shows that the mechanical 
and the money-making faculties, and 
the ~capacity for appreciating the 
beautiful and the excellent, are 
strongly marked. He has also large 
Agreeableness. The upper portion 
of the front part of the top-head, 
where it looks level and full, shows 
Agreeableness; and backward from 
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and financier, and he would make a 
good engineer if he were educated 
for it. 


BRUCE REX VALE AT FIVE YEARS. 


Fig. 319 is the same boy, five 
years old the day the picture was 
taken, and we fancy that the mother 
is beginning to realize that her work 
has not been in vain. The boy is 
realizing her hopes and shows, as he 
advances in years, that he justifies 
the earlier expectations. We should 
have hesitated about printing. this 
picture with the cap on under ordi- 

















FIG. 318.—BRUCE REX 


that along the margin of the hair we 
find large Imitation and Spirituality. 
He will copy all the good things he 
sees and he will follow good example, 
if it is wisely set; and he will believe 
whatever is true. He has a desire 
to know it all and to believe what he 
does not know. He has inherited 
his mother’s Language, although as 
yet not to the degree in which she is 
able to manifest it. He would make 
a good public speaker, and he’ will 
be a fine thinker, planner, manager 


VALE AND HIS MOTHER, 


nary circumstances, but the younger 
picture shows the top-head amply 
developed in firmness, conscientious- 
ness, hope and reverence, which 
organs the cap obscures. The upper 
part of the forehead is perhaps a 
little enhanced in magnitude, but as 
he goes into the open world he will 
bring into exercise the organs of 
perception, which are located across 
the lower part of the forehead. His 
mother has them amply developed, 
and as he inherits from her so liber- 
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ally he is likely to have ample per- 
ceptives; but the reasoning and 
reflective organs, the logical and the 
planning powers will be likely to 
prevail, This boy seems to have 
broad hips and his shoulders do not 
appear to be high and square as if he 
resembled the masculine, while the 
delicate features show that he has 














BRUCE REX VALE AT FIVE 
YEARS, 


FIG. 319. 


inherited from the mother. The 
build of his face and quality of 
organization are feminine. This 
boy will make a good scholar, if he 
is fed rightly and is not allowed to 
study too much; and provided, also, 


that he can have an opportunity of 
vegetating—playing in, the sunshine 
and in the free breezes. He should 
be dressed warmly at the feet; his 
extremities should be amply clad in 
cold weather; and as he resides in 
Bonaparte, Iowa, he will have room 
enough and plenty of wintry air, and 
the name of his place of residence 
will perhaps be an inspiration for 
great historic deeds. If he were my 
boy I would get a pair of boots for 
him to wear in cold weather, such as 
they used to wear in olden times; 
and that would prevent the: blood 
from rushing detrimentally to the 
head in consequence of cold feet 
during half the year. 

Fig. 320, Earte G. WuiteE—This 
is a great boy. He is as fine as silk, 
and has brain enough to take expe- 
rience rapidly and abundantly. The 
temperament is strongly Mental, in- 
dicated by the pyriform head and 
face. The face as well as the head 
grows wider as it rises and is broad 
and long at the top. He has an old 
head on young shoulders. He asks 
more questions than a doctor in 
divinity or a professor of physiology 
can readily answer; and if his teach- 
ers are smart they can teach him; 
but if they are not they will wish he 
were graduated into another school. 
He thinks he knows and doubtless 
asks a great many puzzling questions 
of those who have the care of him. 
He wants to know it zow; he has no 
idea of having a postponement. He 
wants to solve the problem at the first 
session or crack the problem at the 
first blow. He is impatient of delay 
in many ways. He has large Com- 
parison; the middle of the upper 
part of the forehead is very promi- 
nent; therefore he sees differences 
and makes nice distinctions, and he 
sometimes pushes p-ople to the wall 
who are trying to explain matters. 
His large Causality enables him to 
take broad views of effort and of life. 

His Mirthfulness will make him 
the leader in wit and repartee; and 
while he will say sound things he will 
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clothe them with the brilliancy of wit 
and with refinement and taste. He 
imitates anything that he admires. 
He can copy whatever is going on 
around him. He believes all that is 
true, and yet he criticises until he 
comprehends it thoroughly. Hislarge 
Ideality will make him poetical and 
Oratorical. His Cautiousness is 
rather too large, and therefore he 
should be trained with wisdom in re- 
gard to that largedevelopment. He 
should never be threatened with 
things direful, disastrous and dread- 
ful as a means of hushing and crush- 
ing his efforts andimpulses; and yet 
whatever is dangerous may be care- 
fully and honestly explained to him. 
His Cautiousness will make him desir- 
ous of keeping out of the way of rail- 
way trains, runaway teams and pre- 
cipitous cliffs and any other dangers 
that are likely to be feared. He has 
large Acquisitiveness; he will make 
money and he will want pockets all 
around and something in them. He 
will be a great worker. He plays 
hard and superintends the game. A 
boy must be larger and stronger than 
he is to be his master. He thinks 
more clearly and rapidly than most 
boys of his age, and if people talk to 
him they must be consistent and 
truthful or he will see the delin- 
quency. 

These features look delicate, the 
nose and the eye especially, but he 
will modify their appearance as he 
grows older. His head being so 
large makes the face look rather 
small. As he increases in years he 
will be known for culture, for refine- 
ment, intensity, breadth of thought 
and imagination and for large plans; 
and he will take any amount of edu- 
cation unless it is thrust upon him 
too fast so as to break down his con- 
stitution. I like the appearance of 
hislower extremities. His toes turn 
out, and his feet are spread like the 
Eiffel Tower, as if he meant to main- 
tain his equilibrium, and his knees do 
not lean forward as if he were tender- 
footed and crippled. There is a 


great deal of character in those legs 
—a kind of assurance; they seem to 
say to us, ‘‘I am here, it is I; Iam 
ready for a race or for any other 
laudable endeavor.” He has a good 
hand; how neatly he rests it and 
what long, tapering fingers he has! 
The other hand is well proportioned 
and looks as if it were able to work 





FIG. 320.—EARLE G. WHITE, OF SPO- 
KANE, WASH. AGE, FIVE YEARS. 
or to fight. The opening of the ear 
seems to be rather low down, and 
that is a good sign, especially in a 
boy like this, who has a delicate 
organization. It shows that he has 
a better hold on life than his delicate 

appearance would suggest. 
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ALCOHOL AS A MEDICINE. 


N answer to the question often 
asked whether or not we should 
advise the use of alcoholic beverages 
in severe illness after the approved 
method of the past, let certain state- 
ments by Mrs. Mary M. Allen—the 
author of that excellent popular 
physiology—be offered here. Quot- 
ing first the veteran physician so 
well known in the medical world, Dr. 
N. S. Davis, of Chicago, who was so 
dissatisfied with the results obtained 
from alcohol that he entirely aban- 
doned its use in his practice about 
forty-five years ago. 

Dr. Davis said in 1887: ‘‘I have 
been constantly engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine a little more than 
fifty years, embracing both private 
and public hospital practice, and 
have demonstrated by the last forty 
years of actual experience that no 
form of alcoholic drink, either fer- 
mented or distilled, is necessary or 
desirable for internal use in either 
health or in any of the varied forms 
of disease; but that health can be 
better preserved and disease be more 
successfully treated without any use 
of such drinks.” In May, 1890, Dr. 
Davis read a paper before the Ameri- 
can Medical Association upon the 
use of certain drugs in disease. 
Among the drugs mentioned was 
alcohol, and comparative death rates 
were given in typhoid fever and 
pneumonia between Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago, the leading public hospital 
of that city, in the medical wards of 
which no alcohol is ever used, and 
some of the large metropolitan hos- 
pitals where alcohol s used. In 


t o the non-use of alcoho.. 


Mercy Hospital, without alcohol, the 
death rate in typhoid fever was only 
five per cent.; in the hospitals using 
alcohol it was from eighteen to 
twenty-five per cent. In pneumonia 
the death rate at Mercy Hospital was 
only twelve per cent., in Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital it was thirty-four per 
cent., in Cook County Hospital it 
was thirty-six per cent., and in Cin- 
cinnati Hospital it was thirty-eight 
per cent., the three latter all using 
alcohol in someform. Yet there are 
people who believe that their friends 
never could have lived through pneu- 
monia but for liquor. The fact is, 
they had to fight both the disease 
and the liquor, and many constitu- 
tions succumb to the double fight 
who might withstand the disease 
alone. Truly, alcohol is ‘‘a mocker,” 
and ‘‘ whosoever is deceived thereby 
is not wise.” 

In Battle Creek Sanitarium no 
alcohol is used in any disease, simply 
because the management believe 
better results are obtained by the 
use of other agencies. In the Octo- 
ber (1893) number of the American 
Medical Temperance Quarterly, Dr. J. 
H. Kellogg gives statistics of deaths 
from various diseases in the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. The total of 
these statistics is as follows: La 
grippe, 827 cases, 1 death; typhoid 
fever, 285 cases, 6 deaths—e little 
more than two percent. ; pneumonia 
202 cases, 4 deaths—or two per cent. 
scarlet fever, 83 cases, 2 deaths—less 
than three per cent. These excep 
tional results are not attributed solely 
The nurs 
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ing and surroundings were of the 


best. But these results certainly 
show that the use of alcohol as a 
remedy in acute diseases is not 
necessary, and that patients have a 
much better chance for life, other 
things being equal, where alcohol is 
not used than where it is. 

Bellevue Hospital, New York, a 
few years ago had a death rate in 
typhus fever of twenty-two per cent. ; 
by non-alcoholic treatment it was re- 
duced to six per cent. It is clearly 
apparent that alcohol, instead of sup- 
porting the vitality of the sick and 
saving life, has more than doubled 
the mortality rate of those maladies 
where its use was at one time con- 
sidered to be absolutely indispen- 
sable. Was there ever another such 
‘*mocker?”’ 





e.+w-- 


FOR THE HOMEKEEPER. 


ERE are some good suggestions 

to save the strength of busy 

homekeepers and to enable them to 
do their work just as well : 

Do not make your arms and legs 
ache by climbing up and down a step- 
ladder to rub the wall paper off with 
a duster, but make one or two cotton 
flannel bags, the size of the brushy 
part of the broom. Put in a draw 
string at the top, to fasten them over 
the ‘‘hip” of the broom with, and 
you wili find the work as easy again. 
Make the bags with the rough side 
out to catch the dust better. Avoid 
breathing this dust and all house dust 
as much as possible. 

Sprinkle your clothes and your 
flowers by using aclean whisk broom. 
Dip it in the water, shake the greater 
weight of the water off, and a few 
light shakes will sprinkle the clothes 
more evenly than you can by hand. 

When you wash put the little things, 
such as handkerchiefs, cuffs, collars, 
and wash-cloths, into a pillow case 
when they are rubbed clean, and 
they can be boiled, rinsed, and blued 
as though they were one article, and 


save much time. Put the napkins, 
doilies, etc., into a separate case. 

In folding and dampening clothes 
for ironing, spread a large napkin 
and dampen it; then cover it smooth 
with a layer of handkerchiefs, then 
another napkin and dampen again. 
When all are done, fold them into a 
flat bundle or roll in a towel. This 
makes them all evenly dampened, as 
the linen takes the dampness more 
quickly than the lawn or part cotton 
handkerchiefs. 


HIP DISEASE. 


HE most numerous cases of this 
much-dreaded malady occurin 
early life—childhood especially—and 
its causes are often apparently very 
slight, such as local injuries and 
exposurestocold. Inchildren a pre- 
disposing cause may be scrofula and 
among older persons rheumatism. 
When achild is found favoring one 
leg in walking, going up or down 
stairs, in getting up from the ground, 
and the gait is awkwardly one-sided, 
there is good reason for the parent to 
inquire into the matter and learn 
what is the reason for such action. 
Most cases of hip disease are readily 
detected. Before the signs of actual 
inflammation can be noted, some 
degree of stiffness of the joint is 
apparent. When the child lies on his 
back the knee is bent upward, and 
any attempt to straighten it only 
results in hollowing in the small of 
the back, because the hip-bone moves 
with the leg. 

Wasting ofthe limb on the affected 
side, sometimestoa marked degree, is 
usually an early manifestation of 
trouble in the hip-joint. The pain, 
however, is often referred to the 
inner side of the knee, so that the 
trouble seems to originate at that 
point. The pain is most severe, of 
course, when the disease begins in the 
bone instead of in the joint. 

As the disease advances, evidence 
of an active disturbance is more 
plainly recognizable, Abscesses form 
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in the articulation, which may open 
at almost any point on the surface of 
the thigh. The destructive process 
may go on until the entire upper end 
of the thigh-bone is eaten away. 

It is difficult exactly to predict 
what will be the outcome of a case of 
hip disease. If taken in hand in its 
earliest stages, and if the health of the 
person is good, the disease may suc- 
cumb to judicious treatment. Not 
many constitutions, however, will 
stand the steady drain of a chronic 
bone sore. 

At any rate, the expectant form of 
treatment, as it is called—rest and 
general tonics—is conducive to the 
best results. 

Absolute rest of the joint is de- 
manded in the first stages of the dis- 
ease. If the child is too young or 
too weak to be confined, a splint 
must be adjusted which will admit of 
some movement of the body, and not 
permit the diseased joint to experience 
any friction. 

No case of hi)» disease should 
remain at any time during its course 
out of the hands of a competent 


physician, who will be able to judge 
when the patient is out of danger, or 
when the disease assumes a more 
serious aspect. 

In most cases recovery is associated 
with some stiffness of the joint, if not 
a permanent shortening of the limb 
on the diseased side. 


- — 


Less THAN SwineE.—A swine, in a 
low sense, is a philanthropist, living 
more, practically, for the welfare of 
others than for his own; a scavenger, 
devouring filth, which, if allowed to 
accumulate and putrefy, would im- 
pair the health of vast numbers of 
the higher orders of creation. Aman, 
therefore, who lives for sensual and 
selfish gratifications, who does not in 
any sense bring the lower, animal 
nature under the direction and con- 
trol of the mental and moral natures, 
is notas true to his nature, the design 
of his creation, as the swine, and 
falls below that brute in real character 
—a disgrace to his manhood, or what 
should be his manhood. 

, Dr. J. H. HANAFORD. 
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UNCLE EZRA’S COMPLAINT. 


AN’T take no comfort now-a-days 
.. Fer hearin’ ov new-fangled ways ; 
’Tis all mind cure and cookin’ schools, 
Fresh air and runnin’ after fools 
Thet harp about this new disease, 
This ’ere appendicitis. 


When I wuz young we had more fun— 

Wan’t never sick; we'd cut and run 

Across the lots, and hangin’ roun’ 

The cherry bushes, chawnk 'er down, 

Skins, stuns, and all, and never hed 
No blamed appendicitis. 


I'm kinder runnin’ down ; drink sage 
And thoroughwort—they say ’t’s old age— 
But I’ve been thinkin’, dumb the luck, 
It might be ’twuz a beechnut shuck 
Lodged someway similar to what 

They call appendicitis. 


NELLA A, CHAPMAN, 




















NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





Peabody Museum Honduras 
Expedition.—In connection with the 
reported discovery of an ancient city in 
Honduras it would be well to notice the 
expedition which is now in the field at the 
ruins of Copan, sent out under the decree 
given several years ago to the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University. This 
decree gave to that institution the care of 
the ancient remains of Honduras, and the 
exclusive right of excavating for ten years. 
Two expeditions have already been sent 
out directly by the Peabody Museum. This 
year, however, the work will be carried on 
jointly by the Peabody Museum and the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. This, the third expedition, 
has been placed under the charge of Mr. G. 
B. Gordon, who was associated with the 
late Mr. Owens as civil engineer on the 
second expedition. The wealth of in- 
scriptions, and numerous tombs in Copan, 
make it as important a field for research as 
any to be found in Central America. 


The Atlanta Exposition.—An 
editorial in the Mew York Observer fit- 
tingly comments that the progress of the 
South in manufactures and mineral produc. 
tion, lines unknown to it before the Civil 
War, has been much more rapid than is 
generally supposed. Statistics show that 
in the States lying south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers manufacturing establish- 
ments increased between 1880 and 1895 
from 34,505 to 59,176, while the capital in- 
vested nearly trebled and wages more than 
trebled. During the same period the num- 
ber of farms rose from 1,726,480 to 2,402,- 
672, with an increase in the value of farm 
products of more than one-third. It is one 

” of the practical objects of the Exposition to 
make known this marvelous progress and 
the advantages which the South has to 
offer to the settler. That there are many 
portions of the South far more inviting 
than the West, toward which the stream of 
settlement has thus far steadily flowed, 

there is no doubt, and in impressing their 


resources, development and attractiveness 
as a place of residence upon the world 
the managers of the Exposition are 
doing the nation good service. The 
exhibits of minerals, of manufactures and 
of agricultural products will thus not be 
simply contributions to a pleasing specta- 
cle, but will have a significance which 
cannot fail to be well understood. 

One of the interesting features of the 
Exposition is the exhibit made by the col- 
ored people, which demonstrates the prog- 
ress they have made during the past 
thirty years. A building covering 25,000 
square feet, built by negroes, and filled 
with the products of their hands and 
brains, illustrates their educational and 
industrial development. 


Sir John Lubbock and the 
Religion of Savages.—The Dean of 
Montreal says: The chief contestant of 
universal religiousness has been, and is, 
Sir John Lubbock, although the force of 
circumstances has driven him of late to 
change his mode of presenting his contest. 
In the earlier editions of his Prehistoric 
Times he claims that ‘‘ almost all the most 
savage races” are ‘‘ entirely without a re- 
ligion,” ‘‘ without idea of deity,” and that 
the ‘‘ almost universal testimony of travel- 
ers” supports this assertion. In his fifth 
edition (1890) he still claims that ‘‘ almost 
all the savage races” are ‘‘entirely without 
a religion, without idea of deity,” but he 
proceeds to define what religion is not. It 
is no* ‘‘a mere fear of the unknown,” it is 
not ‘‘a more or less vague belief in witch- 
craft,” it is something ‘‘ higher” than all 
this; and if this ‘‘ higher estimate” of re- 
ligion be adopted then his original asser- 
tion remains true, that ‘‘ many, if not all, 
of the most savage races” are ‘‘entirely 
without a religion, without any idea of a 
deity.” The object of this definition of the 
word religion is plain. Between the years 
1869 and 1890 evidence as to the religious- 
ness of savage tribes kept pouring in from 
all quarters of the world; the list of unbe- 
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lieving savages made public by Sir John 
Lubbock in 1869 was seriously interfered 
with, and the position taken by Waitz, that 
‘the religious element, so far from being 
absent from uncultured peoples, influences 
their whole conception of Nature,” was 
powerfully substantiated. Then Sir John 
Lubbock repairs his damaged argument, 
working with the implements of the most 
bigoted member of an old-fashioned mis- 
sionary society. He defines religion as 
something spiritually ‘“‘higher” than the 
belief of a Hottentot or Eskimo, and then 
repeats his assertion of 1869 that ‘‘all of 
the most savage races are entirely with- 
out” such “‘areligion.”—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Life in the Glacial Period.— 
According to Prof. G. F. Wright the neigh- 
borhood of the ice border during the 
Glacial period was probably not an uncom- 
fortable place in which to live. Even in 
Greenland, where there is no timber, the 
Eskimos manage to live in a great degree 
of comfort, and that too with no imple- 
ments but those of stone and bone, which 
they have made with their own hands. 
The importation of firearms and of iron 
implements has been of doubtful advantage 
to the Eskimos. From all accounts, they 
flourished better before their contact with 
Europeans than they have since. 

Substantially the same may be said of 
the tribes in Alaska. Therethe conditions 
are in one respect even more closely simi- 
lar to those which existed on the Delaware 
and Ohio rivers, where the remains of 
glacial man have been found in America. 
Like Southeastern Alaska, the Delaware 
and Ohio valleys were densely covered 
with forests. Of this we have abundant 
evidence in the numerous trunks of trees 
which were overwhelmed by the advancing 
ice and buried in its déris all along the mar- 
gin of the glaciated area in Ohio. It was, 
therefore, easily within the reach of men as 
intelligent as the Eskimos to maintain acom- 
fortable existence in the valley of the Ohio 
when the continental glacier had expanded 
to its farthest extent. He did not need to 
resort to caverns for shelter, since the 
forests furnished him with the readiest 
means for protection. 

When we reflect, also, upon the com- 
pleteness with which the habitations of the 


modern Indian have disappeared, we 
need not be surprised at the total disap- 
pearance of the habitations of glacial men. 
Nor is it strange that well-accredited dis- 
coveries of his implements have so rarely 
been made in the undisturbed gravel 
which gives us the surest evidence of his 
great antiquity, Naturally, the cautious 
inhabitant of that time would have been 
somewhat careful about venturing down 
into the river valleys, whose terrific and 
periodical floods were depositing the ter- 
race gravel, and, even though the im- 
bedded implements were much more 
numerous than they are, they would be 
relatively so few in proportion to the great 
mass of material that the chances of find- 
ing one in place would be extremely small. 


Colorado River Scenery.—A few 
miles south of San Francisco Peak there is 
an intermittent stream known as Walnut 
Creek. This stream runs in a deep gorge, 
600 to 800 feet below the general surface. 
The stream has cut its way through the 
limestone and through a series of sand- 
stones, and bold walls of rock are pre- 
sented on either side. East of San 
Francisco Peak there is another low vol- 
canic cone, composed of ashes which have 
been slightly cemented by the  pro- 
cesses of time, but which can be 
worked with great ease. On this cone 
another tribe of Indians made _ its 
village. For the purpose they sank shafts 
into the easily worked but partially con- 
solidated ashes, and after penetrating from 
the surface three or four feet they en- 
larged the chambers so as to make them 
ten or twelve feet in diameter. In sucha 
chamber they made a little fire-place, its 
chimney running up on one side of the 
well-hole by which the chamber was 
entered. Often they excavated smaller 
chambers connected with the larger, so 
that sometimes two, three, four or even 
five smaller connecting chambers are 
grouped about a large central room. The 
arts of these people resembled those of the 
people who dwelt in Walnut Cafion. One 
thing more is worthy of special notice. 
On the very top of the cone they cleared 
off a space for a court-yard, on which 
they performed the ceremonies of their 
religion and danced to the gods in prayer. 























Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLAToO. 


Epcar C. BEALL, M.D., EDITOR. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1896. 


A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


E trust that all our subscribers 
read the announcement in 
the January issue regarding the new 
management of the Fowler & Wells 
Co. We were obliged to write in 
considerable haste, and many things 
that we might have been glad to say 
were necessarily omitted. We do 
not wish to introduce personalities 
into these pages if we can avoid it, 
but we think we are pardonable for 
doing so to some extent at the pres- 
ent time. 

The purchase of the controlling 
stock of our company by Dr. Beall 
and Col. Fitz Gerald was the result 
of negotiations that had been pend- 
ing for a long time; and as our pub- 
lishing house has been in existence 
over half a century, and has grown to 
be avery extensive and intricate con- 
cern, it will be understood that for 
the present our closest attention is 
required by the duties we have as- 
sumed. We therefore beg the in- 
dulgence of our correspondents and 
others until we are fairly established 


on the new lines, and we feel certain 
that you would be lenient if you knew 
all we have to do. 

We wish to repeat our request for 
new subscribers at the reduced price 
of one dollar, and we hope that our 
friends will not treat us as a poor 
pastor was once served by his parish- 
ioners. The story goes that some one 
proposed to make a present to the 
dominie of a barrel of cider, to which 
the congregation all unanimously and 
cheerfully agreed. It was then ar- 
ranged that each parishioner should 
bring a bottle of cider to be poured 
into the barrel. But when the grate- 
ful pastor went to take the first drink, 
his faith in the efficacy of his spiritual 
instructions was rudely shaken by the 
discovery that the barrel was full of 
water. It seems that each of the 
brethren had economically thought 
that in so large a quantity of cider a 
single bottle of water would not be 
detected. 

Now if each of our friends should 
reason the.same way about THE 
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JOURNAL, we fear we should miss a 
good deal of much-needed help. 
However, friends, we do not want 
you to neglect your own interests for 
ours, even in sosmail a matter, unless 
you can feel that in working for 
phrenology you are working to im- 
prove the world in which you live and 
in which your children will live when 
you are gone. Groceries, dry goods, 
hardware and furniture are all useful 
and important, but if we were selling 
goods of that kind we should never 
ask a favor beyond the strict, stern 
rules of what is known as ‘‘ business.” 
Finally, we may say that our pros- 
pects are excellent for the fulfillment 
of the wishes and resolutions we 
announced last month, and we believe 
that this will prove to be the grand- 
est year of the phrenological century 
just completed. Will you not help 
to make it so? 


— e+ — - 


A NEWSPAPER COMMENT. 


W* expect to see very frequent 

references to phrenology this 
year on account of the centenary of 
Dr. Gall. Already they are beginning 
to appear. The following is a good 
sample. It is from the Mew York 
Times of January 14: 

‘* Both homeopathy and phrenology 
are one hundred years old in 1896. 
It was in 1796 that Hahnemann pub- 
lished his ‘ Essay on a New Principle 
for Ascertaining the Curative Prop- 
erty of Drugs,’ in which was the first 
formal statement of the ‘ similia simi- 
libus’ doctrine, and during that same 
year the pioneer bump man, Dr. Gall, 
began his lectures at Vienna. The 
fate of the two theories has been 
strangely different, as different, 
indeed, as was their reception. 
Homeopathy has lived down the 
derision with which it was welcomed, 


and has survived, though in a more 
or less modified form, the persecution 
which was its portion for years and 
years ; phrenology, exciting much 
interest, if not much belief, in the 
beginning, was almost abandoned as 
time went on, except by people bold 
enough to wear the name of ‘ crank,’ 
and yet modern cranial surgery is 
based on the now proved fact that the 
brain is built in compartments, in 
each of which some particular phase 
of activity is carried on.” 


We are grateful for the slight con- 
cession on the part of this writer re- 
garding the fact that particular men- 
tal activities are seated in special 
regions of the brain; but we must 
criticise the use of the word ‘‘com- 
partments.” Evidently the editor 
had in his mind a division of the brain 
on the order of the rooms in a tene- 
ment house, an idea which, unfortu- 
nately, many of the published phren- 
ological charts or diagrams have 
suggested to people who would not 
give the time necessary to look below 
the surtace. It remains for our pro- 
fession to produce a map of the brain 
centers which will show their topogra- 
phy without on the one hand looking 
like a collection of blisters, or in the 
other case suggesting the apartment- 
house notion. 

But aside from the inaccuracy of 
the expression ‘‘ compartments,” as 
applied to the different centers in the 
brain cortex, it is indeed a great step 
in our direction which the brain sur- 
geons have made in recent years, It 
will only be another step to admit 
that there are psychical centers in the 
convolutions as phrenology demon- 
strates, occupying to some extent the 
same regions with the mofor centers. 
When Dr. Gall began his investiga- 
tions there were very few physiolo- 
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gists who knew anything about the 
localization of any kind of centers. 

Of course we object to the desig- 
nation of Dr. Gall as the ‘*‘ bump 
man.” For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury our phrenological authors have 
been explaining that the ‘‘ bump” 
idea, to use the language of Combe, 
‘*is sanctioned by neither correct- 
ness of language, nor sound philoso- 
phy.”” He might have gone further 
and said that it was altogether un- 
warranted in the sense of phrenologi- 
cal brain center. Any child can tell 
which end of an egg is the larger by 
the greater diameter. We estimate 
heads according to the same simple 
principle; and yet, after the lapse of 
one hundred of the most eventful 
years in the history of the world, a 
century unequaled heretofore in fa- 
cilities for the spread of knowledge, 
we find that the editor of this long- 
established, dignified paper, has not 
advanced beyond the a b c period 
in phrenological study. He has not 
even opened the primer; he has 
simply been looking at the cover, 
and, we can fancy, through a spy- 
glass with the big lens next to his 
eye. 

We also beg to say that the Zimes 
editor is not accurate in saying that 
phrenology has been almost ‘‘ aban- 
doned,"’ while homeopathy has sur- 
vived. If the phrenological skeptics 
were only aware of the numerous 
books that have been circulated in 
relation to phrenology, many of 
which have had a circulation of 
several hundred thousand copies, 
they would change their opinion very 
quickly. As long as thirty years 
ago, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
had a subscription list of 25,000; and 


‘they naturally think 


over 125,000 copies of a single 
book of 200 pages published by the 
Fowler & Wells Co. have been sold 
within eight years. We should like 
to see a book on homeopathy with a 
record like this. 

The fact is that the world is so big 
nowadays that people do not have 
time to find out what their neighbors 
are doing ; but it is hard to under- 
stand how leading editors can remain 
so long a time under such an ancient 
delusion. 

As to the term ‘‘ crank,” we are 
quite sure that this stigma is no 
longer often applied to people simply 
because they advocate phrenology, 
and we are equally satisfied that 
thousands of individuals are reading 
and profiting by our literature who 
are not of the class who could in any 
sense be called eccentric. Thou- 
sands of people in various parts of the 
country accept phrenology without 
any more doubt than they have 
about the science of astronomy or 
chemistry. They take it as a matter 
of course, and many of them are not 
even aware that it has been disputed 
in the conservative colleges. These 
folks are characterized by an abun- 
dance of healthy common sense, and 
when they learn of the great editors 
who deny the truth of phenology, 
that such 
editors are ‘‘ cranks.” 

Every phrenologist who has had a 
practice extending over a few years 
will testify that the applicants for 
phrenological advice are, as a rule, 
persons of superior, steady, sober 
intelligence, who are earnestly con- 
sidering what they can _ best 
do to make a success in some 
honorable calling. Having had 
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an experience of many _ years 
in the consultation room, the 
editor of the JouRNAL knows posi- 
tively that the vast majority of those 
who consulted him were not of 
the giddy, flippant, visionary, or 
‘*cranky”’ class, but, on the con- 
trary, were particularly cool-headed, 
practical, matter-of-fact, and above 
the average in natural morality and 
general intelligence. This was espe- 
cially the case with those who were 
born in this country of German 
parents—a class of industrious and 
reliable people who seem more than 
any others to appreciate the practical 
aid to be derived from a competent 
phrenologist. 


ce ————_—— 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL CENTENNIAL. 


WING to a pressure of unusual 
O business we have been unable 
as yet to complete any arrangements 
for a celebration in honor of Dr. 
Gall, but within the next few weeks 
we hope to do so and to be able to 
announce in the JouRNAL for March 
a definite date. We hope that the 
phrenologists of the whole country 
will join us in our convention here 
in New York. But, as we said last 
month, if they cannot unite with us 
here we hope they will do the next 
best thing, and we will do all we can 
to aid them. 

One thing is certain: we must not 
fail to do all in our power wherever 
we find that we can work to the best 
advantage in the matter. We think 
August would probably be the best 
time. We have here in New York 
special facilities for securing press 
notices and for advertising the con- 
vention in other ways. We have our 


own hall, which is now being re- 
painted and refurnished’ so that it 
may be adapted to the needs not 
only of the convention, but also for 
the regular meetings hereafter of our 
New York phrenological societies. 
We scarcely need to remind our 
friends at a distance that if they 
come to New York to attend a 
phrenological congress they will see 
the most interesting city in the 
Western Hemisphere. They will 
also find the most delightful climate 
here during the summer months. 
After the hottest days a sail down 
the New York bay is an exceedingly 
healthful and enjoyable recreation. 

As we have so many of the older 
phrenologists in the East, we are 
almost sure that it will be impossible 
to secure a national representation 
of these veterans at any point in the 
West. At all events we shall hold a 
convention here to accommodate the 
members of the profession in the 
East. Finally, allow us to say we 
trust that this will not sound like a 
discouragement to those in the West 
who prefer their own locality. Aside 
from any personal preference we may 
have, we sincerely believe that we 
shall be prepared in New York to 
make the strongest showing; and as 
we do not see how it will be practi- 
cable for all to meet in the West, 
there seems to be at the present 
moment nothing else for us to do 
here in New York but to proceed 
with our arrangements for a celebra- 
tion in this city. In the meantime, 
further correspondence is desired. 
We should like to hear particularly 
from those who wish to be present 
at the convention as speakers, or 
who expect to send written addresses. 
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It is also important to hear further 
opinions as to the best time for hold- 


ing the convention. We hope the 
speakers will begin to prepare with- 
out delay. 


THE FACT OF LUCK. 


os HE ‘ PHRENOLOGIST,’ in 

its sketch of Charles A. 
Dana, writes of his ‘splendid luck.’ 
I don’t like the word in this case, for 
it has nothing to do with Mr. Dana’s 
success. Mr. Dana knows and dares. 
He knows that through the people 
only can lasting success come, and 
his inner sense of duty impels him 
onward to dare to serve the people, 
even if death stood in his path. It 
is this inborn love of duty and hard 
work, not luck, that has made for 
him a reputation which has girdled 
the earth as the light from the lumi- 
nary from which his paper takes its 
name.” 


We quote this paragraph from 
Fibre and Fabric, of Boston, and 
beg to offer a few words in reply. 
We are not sure that THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL is the publication 
to which reference is made, but as 
we said of Mr. Dana, in June, that 
he had *‘splendid luck,” we feel that 
we have a perfect right to answer. 

We do not question the fact that 
Mr. Dana has been a hard worker, or 
that his success is largely due to his 
sense of duty, etc.; but to deny that 
there is such a thing as ‘‘luck”’ is to 
ignore a class of conditions that are 
w-ll understood to exist in the lives 
‘of people, and for which the term in 
question is a specific and intelligible 
name. Words are merely signs of 
ideas, and the word ‘‘luck”’ is the 
sign of an idea that is familiar to 
nearly everybody. No far-fetched or 





profound analysis is necessary to ex- 





plain it. No matter what our theory 
of the universe may be as concerns 
the origin and destiny of the human 
race, we all know that ceitain indi- 
viduals are much more highly favored 
than others as to their hereditary en- 
dowment, geographical, social, edu- 
cational and other advantages. To 
dispute this is to dispute one of the 
most obvious facts of experience. 
Garfield was industrious, energetic, 
ambitious, as well as talented in an 
exceptional degree, but what did his 
heroic efforts avail after he was 
struck by Guiteau’s bullet? Surely 
there was an illustration of the power 
of fate that should convince anybody, 
and history is full of similar in- 
stances. It might be interesting to 
inquire more deeply into the philoso- 
phy of the question, but for the pres- 
ent we will content ourselves with 
the simple assertion that there is a 
fact in nature which we call ‘‘luck,” 
and which has evidently come to 
stay. 
cnneenieneneonifiliiiinninemaameniins 
CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 
A FEW POINTS ABOUT HONESTY. 
HE love of right has its origin 
in the sense of that which is 
Straight, regular, inflexible, un- 
changeable, as opposed to the 
curved, irregular and flexible. People 
who appreciate the principle of jus- 
tice are likely therefore to have in 
their own natures more solidity cf 
fiber, seriousness of thought and an- 
gularity of structure than curved 
outlines or softness of tissue. When 
they walk, talk, gesticulate or use a 
tool of any kind their motions are 
likely to be rather slow, methodical, 
even, careful, and characterized by 
plainness rather than by grace. In 
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their renieahiiog on instinctively 
bestow upon the work of making the 
letters a certain kind of care which 
results in precision and clearness. 
With people who are deficient in the 
sense of obligation the writing is 


et dP led 


lines are very clear. This is one of 
the most important signs of consci- 
entiousness. It will be seen also 
that the words are rather close to- 
gether and that many of the letters 
are tied to one another in a way to 


_ ae Pre A et A 


ch. av by 


FIG. 


likely to be uncertain, often illegible, 
and lacking in uniformity as to the 
pitch and size of the letters. 


I. 


indicate a reflective mind. A writer 
with a perceptive forehead separates 
words and letters from one another. 


ot nnd i ee 


Art uk warwre\elw 


FIG, 


In the accompanying specimen, 
Fig. 1, there are indications of a great 
deal of moral purity, sincerity and 


Ko \s hale va Wa 
, 


Wa yu bh ta 


FIG, 


honesty; but an honesty that is so 
tempered by kindness and intelligence 
as to be unobtrusive. It will be ob- 
served that the spaces between the 


ott 6 


a | 


A sense of justice is more likely to 
accompany a philosophical mind 
than one that is simply observant. 


yor Hee be 


Ma View 


2. 


% 


Note the clean, straight down stroke 
of the letter y in “likely,” and 
‘* fully ;” also the down stroke of the 
gin ‘‘ progress.” There is a direct- 
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ness and straightforward frankness 
suggested in these down strokes. An 
evasive person would be more likely to 
end the letters with a curve or a loop. 

In Fig. 2, carelessness, irresponsi- 
bility and a generally slip-shod way 
of thinking and acting are very evi- 
dent. The words ‘‘ wanted” and 
‘‘circumstances” look as if they 
were drunk, and drunk on bad whisky 
at that. In the word ‘‘ wanted” 
there is an unevenness in the form of 
the letters which suggests a want of 
method. Such a person has no rules 
of conduct, but is governed simply 
by the caprice of the moment. 


In Fig. 3 there iseccentricity. A 
great deal of impulsiveness is also 
shown. The letters are jammed up 
together like the passengers in a New 
York Broadway cable car. They 
crowd one another as if they were in 
apanic. There is noclearnessin the 
appearance of the writing; no evi- 
dence of orderly arrangement or re- 
gard for rule or law; no reflection is 
discernible; no philosophy. Such 
writing suggests great impatience; in 
fact, impetuosityand a plunging kind 
of eagerness that rushes on without 
any definite plan of action and with- 
out regard to principle. 


+o —_______ 


{: fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST’ ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 


Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Uf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 





WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating te 
Cup Cutturg, Science or Heattn, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, whohas special charge of these depart- 
ments. 

WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
te write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten laber, 
“avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 











MODERN PsycHoLocy.—P. Q.—The ex- 
periments of the ‘* Hall school” of phycho- 
logists are interesting, because they have 
evolved many interesting facts of sense- 
perception—and contribute to a more ac- 
curate knowledge of comparative nerve and 


brain capacityinman. Buttheconclusions 
that may be derived from such experiments 
do not invalidate at all the principles of 
phrenological science—rather confirm them. 
Especially is this the case in relation tothe 
fact of localization of function, and the de- 
velopment of organic centers by exercise. 
That observer in this very interesting line 
who joins to his zeal some knowledge of 
the philosophy of phrenolygy, obtained 
through a candid study of the best books 
on the subject and of nature, will secure 
the best results. Prof. Mantegazza’s re- 
markable studies in physiognomy owe 
very much,as he has owned himself to the 
careful examination of the old writers on 
that subject. 


HYPNOTIC IMPRESSION, —QUESTION.—Who 
can be hypnotized easier, the sick or well, 
the weak or the strong, the educated or un- 
educated ?—J. S. 


ANSWER.—In articles that have appeared 
in the magazine on the subject we have 
referred to points of this nature, and think 
that our opinion is approved by others 
who have a like experience. Given a 
state of consent about equal in the classes 
of subjects above mentioned, we are of 
opinion that the healthy and fairly bal- 
anced person will go into the hypnosis 
sooner or more readily than the unhealthy 
person, The superior mind, one in which 
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the elements of self-control are better de- 
veloped, is more amenable to the process 
than the dull, uncultured, uneven nature. 
Our best subjects have been strong indi- 
viduals of marked nervo-bilious tempera- 
ment. See ‘‘Human Magnetism” and 
other books for further discussion of this 
and allied topics. 

Does CorreE DRINKING AFFECT GROWTH ? 
—I. A.—If our own observation is worth 
anything itinclines us to the opinion that the 
use of coffee as a beverage in childhood 
may retard growth. We have noticed that 
in many Italian families coffee is a com- 
mon drink—old and young indulging in it; 
the children soaking their bread in it as 
an American child would use milk. Such 
children have generally appeared to very 
moderate advantage as regards size and 
vigor, when compared with German or 
Irish children of similar age. Some 
statisticians hold that the marked tendency 
of the inhabitants of Saxony to become 
dwarfed in stature is in a great measure 
one of the results of over-indulgence in so- 
called coffee, which in the families of the 
poorer classes is drunk inveterately. We 
know that strong coffee impairs digestion, 
and that fact may be urged in support of a 
claim to its effect in restricting growth. 

ACQUISITIVE DEGENERATION.—C. I.— 
Cases have been known of marked altera- 
tion of cranial form in the lower temporal 
region there being some mental expression 
associated in which a loss of economical 
discernment and the tendency to careless- 
ness in spending money were strong ele- 
ments. In that interesting but markedly 
facetious volume, ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Antiseptic Club,” Dr. Scalenus Anticus is 
reputed as reading a paper on ‘‘ Testimo- 
nial Mania,” in which he speaks of having 
made an autopsy on two fatal cases of the 
disease, in both of which the brain ‘‘ was 
in astate of degeneration with hypertrophy 
of the acquisitive centers.” Here the char- 
acter of the mental expression was of the 
opposite character, anexcessive perversion 
of the faculty, with accom panying exagger- 
ation of development. 

Stupy oF HyPNoO-MAGNETISM.—R. J. C.— 
The study of this department of psychic 
science is useful to one because it furnishes 
not a little instruction with regard to the 


inner or fundamental working of the mind, 
and the relations subsisting between the 
mental and physical senses. There are 
books and periodicals that contain recent 
discussions of the subject—from these you 
may obtain information. Should you de- 
sign making a professional use of the pro- 
cesses involved it would be well to obtain 
instruction from a physician of experience. 
We do not advise you to apply to one not 
well versed in physiology, for obvious 
reasons. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
Nuw Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
énvite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. Wecan usually 
eupply any of those noticed. 





PERILS OF PREMATURE BurRIAL. A Public 
Address. By ALEXANDER WILDER, with 
an introduction by the author of ‘‘ The 
Recrudescence of Leprosy and Its Causa- 
tion,” and an appendix. London, E. 
W. Allen. 


The address above entitled was delivered 
by the learned Dr. Wilder before the mem- 
bers of the New York Legislature, at 
Albany, some twenty-five years ago. At 
that time there was doubtless more likli- 
hood of premature burial than to-day, and 
Dr Wilder’s interest in the matter led him 
to an investigation. It would appear that 
in England there has been a revival of 
sentiment with reference to the possibility 
of burial before life has become extinct, 
and this pamphlet expresses opinions of 
those who entertain such sentiment. 

A good showing of argument appears in 
the introduction; but we think that the 
facts of to-day’s burials will furnish a 
very meagre supporttothe writer. Physi- 
cians certainly are better supplied with 
means of determining death to-day than 
they were a generation ago, 
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METAPHORS, SIMILES AND OTHER CHARAC- 
TERISTIC SAYINGS OF HENRY WARD 
BeEecHeR. Compiled from discourses 
reported by T. J. ELLINWooD, with an 
Introduction by Homer B. SPRAGUE, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 117. New York: 
Andrew J. Graham & Co. 

The sermons and addresses of Mr. 
Beecher, the long-time incumbent of the 
Plymouth pulpit, are so opulent a source 
of thoughtful sayings, that volume after 
volume has been drawn from them, and 
now the book under notice comes to our 
table as the first of a series of ‘‘ handy 
volumes,” which it is proposed to pub- 
lish under different titles, according to 
the classification of the great Christian 
orator’s utterances. 

Of Mr. Beecher, the saying appears to be 
specially true, ‘‘ He being dead, yet speak- 
eth,” for of modern representatives of the 
Church, his sermons and addresses have 
had a reputation and diffusion that is posi- 
tively preéminent. The interest in what 
he said seems to be unabated, although 
several years have gone since his death. 
Yet this is by no means remarkable, when 
we consider the spirit of the man and the 
style of his speech, which was always 
from the heart to the heart. He knew the 
intimate and human side of character, and 
appealed to it in a way that drew free and 
cordial response. His intense and warm 
sentiments challenged sympathy and 
won respect. There was little art in his 
elocution, but a marvelous command of 
language, a tender, melodious voice, asso- 
ciated with an always-earnest manner, and 
some topic of interest and value to discuss, 
constituted a large part of his power. The 
short, but eminently just critigue of Mr. 
Beecher’s qualities as an orator, that con- 
stitutes the introduction to this number, is 
worthy careful reading. The selections 
that follow touch us all in our every-day 
life, and are condensed bits of mentaj 
.. experience and admonition. 


Woman. Her Physical Condition, Suffer- 
ings and Maternal Relations. By J.C. 
Petit, M.D. Published by the author. 
This book represents a series of six 

lectures on the above title. It places in 

popular form information by no means un 
commonly known tothe medical profession 


and also sets forth the important service 

rendered by electricity in the treatment of 

special diseases experienced by women. 

Scattered through the ninety or more 
printed pages are hints of a hygienic 
nature, that most of us will accept, espe- 
cially those with regard to rest, fresh air 
and cleanliness. 

CoLuMBIA CALENDAR AND PAD FOR MEMO- 
RANDA, 1896. A very convenient desk 
accessory. 

It marks the seventh year of issue and 
the continued interest of the public in 
bicycles. Every leaf has a quotation from 
some author of eminence, and many off- 
hand sketches are sprinkled through. The 
Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, is responsible for this appearance. 
THE Law OF EXPRESSION; OR, THE ORDER 

OF CREATION. By ALMA GILLEN, London, 

England. 


The author, by a series of categories 
endeavors to show that expression is 
governed by law resident in the constitu- 
tion of mam, z.¢., in the relations of mind 
and body, or, to be more explicit, of body, 
soul and spirit. She claims high possibili- 
ties for this trinsic principle in explaining 
the problems of life, and we think her line 
of thinking in the right direction. 

Ecypt In HIsTORY AND PROPHECY; OR, PHA- 
RAOH PROCLAIMING Gop. By RosErRtT 
PATTERSON, This is No. 2 of the Anti- 
Infidel Library. Published by H. L. 
Hastings, Boston, Mass. 


It is an instructive compend of ancient 
Egyptian history in relation to the early 
Jews and Bible record. Whatever may be 
the diversity of critics, there certainly is 
much in Egyptian archeology and history 
that reflects light and confirmation on the 
Hebrew writers and prophecies. 


MEDICAL DIRECTORY OF THE CITY OF 
New York. Publishedunder the auspices 
of the Medical Society of the County of 
New York. A _ notable contribution to 


. the statistics of New York medicine. It 


is a great convenience to the local phy- 
sicians; includes lists of Brooklyn, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. The only excep- 
tion we might take is to he unprofes- 
sional look of the numerous advertise- 
mens, Price, $1. 











WE shall always be glad to hear from the 
workers in the phrenological field and give 
reports of their lectures, etc., in this de- 
partment. It is well for us to be posted as 
to the whereabouts of our graduates, as we 
are constantly receiving letters from dis- 
tant States asking for the services of a 
competent phrenologist, sometimes for a 
lecture and other times for an examiner 
only—often for both. 

Let us hear from you in regard to the 
great National Phrenological Centennial 
Congress which is to be held in New York. 
We want your help and codperation to 
make it a grand success. 


Mrs. JEAN Morris EL is, class of 94, is 
always greeted with large audiences where- 
ever she lectures. She has made asuccess 
in phenological work. Recently she gave 
a course of lectures at Soper Hall, Water- 
ville, Canada. 


Pror. FRANK Perry, Class of '95, writes 
that he expects to be assisted by Prof. E. 
E. Candee, Class of '88, and that the Penn 
Phrenological Institute will open about the 
first of February at Philadelphia. They 
have secured splendid quarters in the O. 
F. Building, South Broad street, with large 
rooms, convenient to the public, well 
lighted, etc., and hope to doa good share 
of business. 


We are pleased to quote the following 
from one of the Atlantic City, (N. J.) 
papers. ‘‘ The science of phrenology is 
attracting attention in this city under the 
leadership of our gifted fellow-citizen, Miss 
Alice M. Rutter. A class of this character 
could be composed of no other than people 
of intelligence, and therefore the man or 
woman desiring to know himself will find 
this class delightful and instructive.” 


Tue St. Paul dailies give excellent re- 
ports of Prof. George Morris’ work in that 
city. His lectures are sure to attract wide- 
spread interest. He has been doing better 
than last yearin the same hall. He now 
expects to continue there from two to four 
weeks. Prof. H. Simmonds is helping 
him. The St. Paul Phrenological Society 
is gaining members very fast. At the 
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close of this series the Professor will go to 
St. Peter, Mankato and Albert Lea, in the 
same State. 


Juttus AND Louis PANKow, Class of '93, 
write: ‘‘ We have lost none of the interest 
which we have always felt in phrenology. 
We use it in our daily employment. Very 
often we entertain friends at evening par- 
ties, and have made quite a numberof suc- 
cessful examinations. Our business is such 
that we cannot go into the field, much as 
we should like to. Are constantly adding 
to our store of knowledge.” 


TEACHERS are naturally proud of their 
bright pupils whether the credit is due to 
their labors or not. We have just enough 
human nature to feel the same way about 
the talented students that go out from the 
Institute. For instance, we are very greatly 
pleased to hear of the splendid success of 
Mr. W. H. Sandwick, of Dryden, New 
York, in the difficult réle of Claude Mel- 
notte, which was played at the Dryden Opera 
House, January 15 and16, Mr. Sandwick 
surprised us all at the closing exercises of 
the Institute by his fine oratory, and we 
predicted for him thena brilliant future in 
any line of public speaking that he might 
choose. We hopesoon to hear of himinthe 
phrenological lecture field. 


ANOTHER promising young phrenologist 
who will soonachievea national reputation, 
we believe, is Albert Zimmerman, of St. 
Paul, Minn. He has been lecturing is 
various prominent towns in Minnesotaann 
is evidently doing a large business. Wd 
have just received from him a very intere 
esting phrenograph of the Hon. Ignatiu- 
Donnelly, which we shall be very glad to 
publish in THE JOURNAL next month. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL society has been or- 
ganized at Omaha, Nebraska. Local so- 
cieties of this kind are always a great 
means of spreading a knowledge of phre- 
nology. We trust that the Omaha society 
will grow in numbers as well as useful- 
ness, and that other towns and cities will 
follow its example. Graduates of the 
American Institute can do much in this 
direction. Organizations of this sortshould 
be established everywhere, 
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